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Have pity on thy world, O God! 

It is more sad than words can tell, 

More woeful than Love’s last farewell, 
Dreary as paths all men have trod 

To graves where their lost loved ones lie, 
Beyond the reach of human ery. 


A hundred thousand homes each day 
Upon the door-knob wear death’s sign ; 
Within, around the empty shrine 

The mourners look on lifeless clay, 
And sit in silent sorrow there 

Blank images of dumb despair. 


Upon a million beds somewhere, 

Poor feverish, pain-racked sufferers lie, 

In agony, waiting to die ; 

And round them glide, deep worn by care 
And anxious watchings, millions more, 
Whose hands, and feet, and hearts are sore. 


How many thousands languish now - 
In dark, dank prisons buried deep ; 
How many wring their hands and weep 
And under too great burdens bow, 
Which they all bleeding still must bear 
Nor look for comfort anywhere. 
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How many millions each day rise 
With heavy hearts to thankless task 
To win the bread their children ask ; 
Each chained to work until he dies, 
Or is thrown out crippled and old, 
Unfit, now, to be bought or sold. 


Hlow many million women bend, 
From blush of dawn far into night, 
O’er work which barely gives them right 
To linger on, till death, sole friend, 

x © . 
Fast hastening shall come to bring 
Release from all their suffering. 


Hlow many thousands, lost to shame, 
Turn labor’s sweat to poisonous drink, 
Who day by day still lower sink 

Till hope expires and care for name ; 
Who, while they life, in liquor drown, 
Drag wife and children with them down. 


Ilow many thousands, too, I see, 
Blighted in youth’s fair primrose time 
And sold to lives of helpless crime, 
Where love dies with sweet purity ; 
And all the pathways downward lead 
To death, of sin the appointed mead. 


Behold the countless souls, fast bound 
By ties which Love’s soft fingers drew, 
And now love not where love is due, 
But feel the galling chain’s sore wound 
And walk shut out from joy and light 
In darkness of a rayless night. 


How many thousand lovers pine, 
Forever separate from bliss, 

Nor care for aught since they must miss 
The one thing which makes life divine ; 
In sight of Eden, doomed to hell, 

By senseless fate’s inhuman spell. 


What countless thousands more are gay 
Only because they cannot see 
How quick will come black misery 
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To throw a pall o’er all their day, 
Changing to loss all that was gain 
And all their joy to bitter pain. 


How many thousands sad and old, — 

Fathers and mothers left alone 

In homes whence all the young have flown ; 
Who sit there shivering in the cold, 
Remembering far-off happy hours 

When children’s eyes gleamed ’mid the flowers. 


How many thousand cripples, too, 
Maimed or in body or in mind, 
Misshapen, palsied, feeble, blind, 

The inner and the outer view 

Both warped or shrouded in deep gloom 
Where only haunting spectres loom. 


How many, too, in weariness 

Of all that wealth and fortune give 
Strive only to forget they live; 

Seek remedy for their distress 

In pleasures which no pleasure bring 
But add new weight to suffering. 


O God, have pity on thy world; 
For man through all these thousand years, 
Battling against grim want and fears, 
Holding his banner still unfurled 

Has won the victory in vain, 

Since progress means increase of pain. 
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THE RACE PROBLEM. 


BY SENATOR WADE HAMPTON, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


THE discussion of “ The Race Problem” involves so many 
grave questions that it is impossible to treat it properly 
within the limits of a magazine article; but some views on 
this question — the gravest ever presented to a people for 
solution — may prove worthy of consideration by patriotic 
men of all parties, who desire to see it solved to the best 
interests of those vitally concerned, the white and the black 
citizens of the country. That the prosperity and the perpe- 
tuity of government depend most on the homogeneity of its 
people, is a proposition which can hardly be disputed. 
Nature, herself, by her laws, which are but the laws of 
God, teaches this lesson, for not only do men of different 
races all cling to their own people, thus perpetuating the grea + 
distinctive types of the human race, as known to us by the 
earliest records of history, but all animals of lower grade 
seek their kind, while all intermingling of different kinds 
produces a hybrid. Then, too, all mixture of blood between 
different races of men, results always and inevitably in hybrid- 
ization and degradation of the superior race. No people 
van violate this immutable law and hope to escape the dire- 
ful consequences which would surely ensue. It is immaterial 
to this question, to discuss here whether mankind owe their 
origin to common parents, or whether the great Creator 
formed them, as He did all other creatures of different organi- 
zations, making each created animal to belong to its own 
specific type, each so distinct and separate, that the line of 
demarkation between all could never be mistaken nor 
passed, 

From the earliest era of which we profess any knowledge, 
the world was inhabited by the same different races of men 
now living on it. On the monuments of Egypt we see 
depicted the negro as we know him in this country, after 
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centuries passed under the benign influences of civilization. 
The Ethiopian cannot change his skin, and the negro of to- 
day is the same type as the negro of, pre-historic times. This, 
of course, applies only to his physical attributes, not to his 
moral or mental qualities, for these latter have developed and 
improved to a wonderful extent, but he owes this to contact 
with a stronger and more civilized race than hisown. Left 
to himself, as he is in the recesses of the Dark Continent, his 
native home, he is still the same savage which history, legend, 
and tradition show him to have been in all the past ages. 
Christianity and civilization have in vain excited all efforts 
to elevate him in the scale of humanity, and judging from the 
past, we may fairly deduce the conclusion that as he was in 
the beginning so he will remain to the end, unless God in 
His good Providence rescues him from his present condition 
by other means and different agencies than those hitherto 
employed. Itis the earnest hope of every philanthropist 
that this consummation may be reached and reached speedily ; 
but pending this hoped-for result, we must deal with facts as 
they now exist. 

A pregnant fact, one which cannot be denied, confronts us 
at the very outset of the question under discussion, and 
that is the white and black races are essentially different, not 
only in physical organization but in mental characteristics. 
This assertion is not made by way of reproach or opprobrium, 
nor does it apply to thoSe of the race in this country,—and 
there are many of them,— who have proved their capacity to 
be numbered among our reputable, estimable, and valuable 
citizens. There are many of our native-born blacks who pro- 
fess high characters and great ability, men who deserve all 
praise for their successful struggle against adverse fortune 
and hard fate; but they are the exceptions which prove the 
rule, which, from time immemorial, has shown that as they 
were incapable of self-government, they are not fitted to gov- 
ern that great race before which all others have gone down, 
—the masterful, the conquering, and the unconquerable Cau- 
casians. 

If any proof is necessary to show that the negro is inca- 
pable of self-government, one need only turn to the history 
of Liberia, San Domingo, and Hayti, to have all his doubts 
dispelled. In spite of all the efforts of philanthropists, with 
the aid of lavish expenditure, Liberia is but a portion of the 
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Dark Continent, unclaimed, unredeemed, showing no progress 
towards civilization and Christianity, and still clinging to the 
barbaric traditions of its native population. Froude and Sir 
Spencer St. John have given us the picture of San Domingo 
and Hayti, and reading their descriptions of those countries, 
the most earnest well-wisher of the negro may well despair. 
If there ever was a place where negro rule could have been 
made a success under the most favorable conditions, Hayti 
was that place. There the negroes had become civilized ; the 
blessings of religion had been inculeated by earnest and 
sincere ministers of the gospel, and they had been taught 
the obligations due to the law. All the agencies of religion 
and of law had been brought to bear to teach them their 
duties. They had passed their lives under a government of 
law and of order, and it would have naturally been supposed 
that when they struck for freedom, they would have followed 
the lessons taught them. But what has been the result? 
Let the unprejudiced writers, whose names have been given, 
speak on that point, and we can then form a correct impres- 
sion as to the negro’s capacity for self-government. If the 
facts presented show that, in spite of all the lessons incul- 
cated on him for generations, he is incapable of establishing 
and maintaining a well-organized system of government, he 
surely is not fitted to take a part and a controlling one in 
shaping the destiny of that other race which has ruled and 
dominated the world since the creation, And yet this is the 
condition in which he has been placed by the ill-advised and 
unconstitutional laws, which conferred on him the rights of 
citizenship in this country! That these laws were ill-advised 
“an scarcely be denied by any sensible man who has observed 
their effect, and that they were unconstitutional can be 
established by the following statement which cannot be 
controverted. 

Some months ago I had occasion to express my views on 
this point in the Forum, and from that article the following 
extract is made: “The reconstruction acts which disfran- 
chised many whites in the State (South Carolina), gave the 
elective franchise to the negroes, not only without any con- 
stitutional authority, but in direct violation of the constitu- 
tion, for they were allowed to vote before the adoption of 
the constitutional amendment permitting them to do so. In 
confirmation of this statement I quote from the message of 
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President Grant, dated March 30, 1870, to the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

« «Tt is unusual to notify the two Houses of Congress, by 
message, of the promulgation by proclamation of the Secre- 
tary of State, of the ratification of a constitutional amend- 
ment. In view, however, of the vast importance of the 
Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution, this day declared a 
part of that revered instrument, I deem a departure from the 
usual custom justifiable. A measure which makes at once 
four millions of people voters who were heretofore declared 
by the highest tribunal in the land not citizens of the United 
States nor eligible to become so . . . is, indeed, a measure 
of grander importance than any one other act of the kind 
from the foundation of our free government to the present 
day.” 

In this message, President Grant congratulates Congress 
and the country that “a measure which makes at once four 
millions of people voters ” had been ratified, but he seems to 
forget that these same people, “ who were heretofore declared 
by the highest tribunal in the land not citizens of the United 
States nor eligible to become so” had already voted under 
the reconstruction acts, while those who by inalienable right 
were entitled to do so, were disfranchised. It will be seen 
by the message of President Grant, that the right to vote 
was conferred on the negro in 1870, and yet we know that 
this privilege.was exercised in 1867, “ when the negroes by their 
votes took possession of the government of South Carolina.” 
. . . “In other words, the negroes voted to make themselves 
voters, and by their votes took possession of the State govern- 
ment.” 

The facts here cited prove beyond question that the Con- 
stitution was violated when the negro was allowed to vote, 
and no greater crime against civilization, humanity, constitu- 
tional rights and Christianity was ever perpetrated under the 
guise of philanthropy. When the party of moral ideas com- 
mitted this great crime, it was indeed “camping outside of 
the Constitution,” as one of their great leaders said when 
justifying the violation of that sacred instrument. “ Inter 
arma leges silent,” and the party which held supremacy 
during and after the war, not only acted on that maxim con- 
stantly, but they trampled on the Constitution without hesi- 
tation and without shame. That anything is left to us of 
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the free Republican institutions established by our fathers, 
is due to the second sober thought of our people who are 
not yet ready to consent to the subversion of our system of 
government, and our best hope for the maintenance of these 
institutions lies in the sound sense and the patriotic impulses 
of the people. 

Though, in my opinion, it cannot be denied that the right 
of suffrage was conferred on the negro, in direct violation of 
the constitution, the deed has been done, it is an accom- 
plished fact, and we are called on to deal with it as best 
we may. It was a wise man who said that the “next best 
thing was the truest statesmanship,” and we must seek 
that “next best thing.” And just here we are confronted 
by the most difficult question involved in the solution of the 
*“ Race Problem.” It would be idle to suppose that those 
who, in rash haste, for partisan purposes, and through uncon- 
stitutional methods, brought this calamity on the country, 
would now be willing to retrace their steps, by recalling the 
right of suffrage which they had so inconsiderately conferred 
on the negro. Many of them realize the grave mistake made 
by their party, and while they will confess this privately, 
they dare not openly acknowledge the wrong done, for that 
would be an admission fatal to their claim that they are the 
special friends of the negro. Could the question of the 
abrogation of the elective franchise given to the negro, 
be submitted to the decision of the people of the country, to 
those who are the true exponents of the best interests of the 
Republic, those who represent its welfare, its civilization, its 
prosperity, and its perpetuity, they would, by a vast majority, 
sustain the proposition, but this will never be submitted to 
popular judgment because the professional politician and the 
pronounced negrophilists will never allow it to be done. We 
may then leave this solution of the question out of our con- 
sideration. 

The motto of the Republican party has been «“ Nulla 
vestigia retrorsum”; their steps have been always forward, 
though in making them, they trampled on the constitution 
they had sworn to prese: ve, and on its most sacred provisions. 
We can have no hope from this source, but it may be perti- 
nent to the matter under discussion to ask, why the right of 
suffrage, given to the negro, has been denied to the Indian 
and to the Chinese? The former was certainly a citizen of 
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this country, until it was wrested from his hands, and the 
latter can boast a much higher civilization than the negro 
has ever, or will ever, attain. And yet in his case, the most 
brutal laws have been enacted, not only to exclude him from 
citizenship, but to drive him from the country in violation of 
solemn treaty stipulations. Such has been the inconsistency 
of the Republican party, in dealing with the question of suf- 
frage! In their senseless advocacy of universal suffrage, 
they have not only thrown wide open the doors leading to 
American citizenship, admitting thus the Anarchist, the 
Communist, the Nihilist, and all the other scum of European 
nations, but they have injected into our body politic millions 
of ignorant, uneducated blacks, who have no more compre- 
hension of our system of government than their African fore- 
fathers had. And all the evil resulting from this frightful 
crime falls on that portion of the country where, but a few 
years ago, these newly enfranchised voters were slaves! The 
crusade made against slavery was on the ground that the 
condition of servitude brought men to the level of beasts, 
unfitting them to discharge any of the duties of manhood. 
But when the direful exigencies of the war forced the North 
to call the colored brother to its aid, to escape defeat, as a 
reward for his eminent services, he was clothed with all the 
attributes of Ameryican citizenship, thus giving him the 
power to take possession of those States in which he had been 
for centuries a slave. Now, if slavery had debased him to 
the condition of a beast, he was scarcely fitted to assume rule 
of great, free, and proud commonwealths; if he was fitted 
to do so, then slavery had done more for his race than all the 
missionaries who had labored for generations in Africa to 
rescue him from barbarism and savagery. Our friends whose 
chief political capital is the negro, may choose whichever 
horn of this dilemma that promises to gore them least. But 
we must meet the fact that the negro, whether rightfully or 
wrongly, is a citizen and a voter, and this fact gives a right and 
significance to the race problem which threatens such disaster 
to the country and to all of its most cherished institutions. 
One solution of the question has been alluded to, that of 
revoking negro citizenship, but it has been dismissed as im- 
practicable, because our people have not the courage to face 
this issue which would rectify the greatest wrong ever 
inflicted on a free people. 
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As this remedy cannot be applied, we must turn to the 
“next best thing,’ and in my judgment that would be the 
deportation of the negroes, of course by their consent, to 
some place where they could work out their own destiny, 
free from contact with the white race, and where they could 
prove their capacity for self-government if they possess 
it. Thousands of them, and many of the best, have expressed 
a wish to try this experiment, and our government should aid 
them, not only with a liberal but alavish hand. Let us help 
them to establish a nationality for themselves, when they can 
show to the world that the lessons they have learned here have 
borne good fruit, and that the savage who was brought from 
Africa is now a civilized, law-abiding, self-sustaining man, 
fit to take his place among the nations of the earth, and to be 
recognized in the great family of civilized peoples. Africa, 
the native home of the negro, still sends forth her « Macedo- 
nian cry ” for religion and civilization, and here the negro of 
America could find ample field to redeem a continent from 
barbarism. If he does not wish to enlist in this great mission- 
ary work, which should appeal to every patriotic impulse of 
his nature, and prefers to remain here where he is destined to 
be a “hewer of wood and a drawer of water,” then let him 
advise his people to scatter over the land. If they will do 
this, going to the fertile fields of the great West, or to New 
England, the home of his special friends, he will lift a great 
burden from the South, where his presence is a menace to our 
institutions, and a fruitful source of agitation, of outbreaks, and 
of political interference by the general government, in purely 
domestic affairs. For myself, having only the best interests 
of both races at heart, I should prefer to see all the negroes 
in the United States removed to some other land. Failing in 
this, I should wish to see them scattered over the whole coun- 
try, so that each State of our Union could have the benefit of 
their presence, or learn by actual experience how baleful an 
influence they exercise, wherever they take part in determin- 
ing the policy of our great Republic, which is the grandest 
outcome of Anglo-Saxon thought and work ever yet shown 
to the world. This continent belongs to those who conquered 
the wilderness, who have taught to the world how a people 
can govern themselves, and who want no foreign element, 
white or black, to control their destiny, or to debase their 
civilization. 

















BISMARCK AND HIS TIME. 


BY RABBI SOLOMON SCHINDLER. 


ALTHOUGH rumors had been spreading for some time that 
the Chancellor of the German empire and his young master, 
William IL, did not agree as well as had been expected, 
and that Prince Bismarck contemplated a withdrawal from 
all public affairs, the whole world was astonished, yea, dumb- 
founded when the news spread that his resignation had been 
tendered and accepted. During the reign of William L., 
Bismarck had frequently recurred to that expediency when- 
ever his master chanced to differ with him in important 
matters, but William I. chose to yield rather than lose his 
chief adviser. His letters of resignation were always returned 
to him with the remark: «Not as long as I shall live.” 
And now the almost impossible had happened. If the chan- 
cellor had stated as a reason for his withdrawal from office, 
his old age or his infirmity, or if his resignation had been ac- 
cepted with some reluctance, or if he had been consulted 
about his successor, if in a word the separation had been an 
amicable one, people would have allowed the matter to pass 
by without much comment; but as all indications pointed to 
a rupture between the young man and the old, and more so, 
as the public were kept in ignorance concerning the real cause 
of their quarrel, it was quite natural that people should 
form their own opinions and that their sympathies should go 
rather with the aged statesman than with the young emperor. 
In Germany as well as elsewhere there are found many who 
consider the affair to be the latest repetition of monarchial 
ingratitude. It is not the first time in the history of the 
world, they say, that the young master has turned out of his 
house the old trusty servants of his father, and they refer to 
King Rehoboam, to Belisar or Narses, or to men like Aris- 
tides, Themistocles, or Camillus who had suffered from a 
similar ingratitude, although they had been living in republics. 
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There are others who firmly believe that the present flourish- 
ing condition of Germany is due solely to the wisdom of 
the iron chancellor, and who, therefore, fear that under 
a new helmsman Germany will relapse into the low rank 
which she formerly held in the European concert. They 
fear that the enemies of Germany, so long held in awe by 
Bismarck’s strong hand, will soon form a combination to undo 
his work. Roman chronicles tell the anecdote, that when 
Camillus was driven into exile by his ungrateful countrymen, 
he prayed to the gods that they should cause a time to come 
in which his fellow-citizens would be obliged to appeal to him 
for aid, and thus many surmise that the retiring statesman 
harbors no greater desire than to be called back into office 
again for the sake of saving the country from the ruin to 
which his successors will lead it. 

All this, however, is pure sentimentalism. That country 
ought to be commiserated, the safety of which rests in the 
hand of one mortal man, and Germany would not be deserv- 
ing of her position among the nations if she could not exist 
and flourish without even so renowned men as Prince Bis- 
marck and his son Herbert. There is no man so great that 
he could not be replaced, and better men than they have 
died or have been turned out of office without harm to 
the country. It is true, that old age enlists our sympa- 
thies and our veneration and that we are rather inclined to 
rely upon the wisdom of aged men on account of their expe- 
rience than upon the enthusiasm of the young, yet even here 
may be observed a limit which men cannot pass. The useful- 
ness and the experience of the old is counterbalanced by their 
stubbornness and by their conservativism. After men have 
reached a certain age, they can expand no further, they re- 
main stationary and are rather an impediment to progress 
than a help to it. If it had not been for the enthusiasm and 
push of the young, humanity would never have progressed. 

We may and ought to venerate old age because we our- 
selves expect to grow old, but there is such a thing as “old 
fogyism ” which ought not to be tolerated, because it obstructs 
advancement. 

In the case of the German ex-chancellor we are reminded 
of the rather hackneyed phrase, “ Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess,” and it is merely on the ground that people make 
success the criterion of the greatness of a man, that Bismarck 
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has won for himself the fame of a great statesman. When 
mankind shall have learned to weigh people upon another 
scale than that of success, they will draw from oblivion | 
many a man who has been great indeed, and forget many | 
personages who have won fame only on account of success. | 
Success is not a product of the two factors, talent and perse- 
verance, although without these, the chances for success are 
lessened, there are a hundred other factors which combine to 
bring about the success of an enterprise. It is in no man’s 
power to control them or to make use of them, and it is a 
mistake to believe after a matter has been brought to a suec- 
cessful issue by a man, that he had figured out beforehand all 
possible chances, that he had controlled them, and that by 
wisely making use of them at the proper time, he had forced 
success to perch upon his banners. 

A short review of Prince Bismarck’s career will show that 
he has not shaped events, but that events have carried him 
along and lifting him upon their crests have made him a con- 
spicuous figure in history, revealing at the same time the fact 
that his resignation will not prove a calamity to Germany, 
nor that its acceptation by the young emperor was indeed a 
glaring act of ingratitude. Bismarck has received a hun- 
dred-fold his reward for whatever he has done for the German 
people, both materially and morally. He was a poor man, 
comparatively, when he was called into office, now he isa 
wealthy man; he was unknown in the year “62, now the 
whole world rings with his fame. 

I dare suppose that most of the readers of THE ARENA 
have remained uninformed in regard to the constitution 
which after the troublesome year of 1888 was given to the 
people of Prussia. It provided that the person of the 
monarch should not be held responsible for any of his official 
acts, but that every State document was to be countersigned 
by a minister upon whom the people had a right to visit any 
illegality. Whenever the ministry felt that they could not 
countersign the orders of the king, they resigned, and the 
king had to look out for men who would take that responsi- 
bility upon themselves. Since 1850, when Prussia felt how 
powerless she was in Germany, the king, Frederic William 
IV., and William I., while acting as Prince Regent, had given 
all their care and attention to the development of the army. 
They were aided in their work by a great many circumstances. 
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Moltke, who at that time was not yet a general, had directed 
the attention of his master to the fact that the change brought 
about by the development of railroading must necessarily 
require a change in military tactics. He foresaw that 
larger masses of soldiers would be needed in a future war 
but that the larger the columns the more perfect should be 
their organization. Any disruption of the movement of these 
vast bodies of men would be equal to a defeat. A man was 
found, therefore, in the person of Count Roon to conduct the 
reorganization of the Prussian army. At the same time an 
iron manufacturer, Herr Krupp, had invented a process of 
transforming iron into steel while the metal was yet a fluid, 
and thus of making guns which, though being less heavy, 
would throw a missile much further. After successful trials 
had demonstrated the practicability of Krupp’s theory, the 
whole Prussian army was supplied with this new weapon. 
About the same time the needle-gun was invented by a 
Prussian and introduced inthe army. From year to year the 
Prussian people were burdened with heavier expenses for 
the equipment of the army; new regiments were constantly 
formed and greater drafts were made upon the people. When 
the Prince Regent, after the death of his brother, ascended 
the throne of Prussia in 1861, the burden had grown almost 
intolerable and the Prussian Diet refused to approve the entire 
budget, unless the expenses for the army were reduced. The 
people believed at that time that the increase of the army 
had no other end in view than to supply the young scions of 
the aristocracy with places, and to afford the soldierly king 
the pleasure of frequent parades and manceuvres. The neces- 
sity of forming a union of all the German tribes was felt more 
imperative than ever, but it was believed that the formation 
of a German empire could be brought about by peaceable 
means, and the hopes ran high that whenever Germany 
should become united, she would at the same time become a 
republic. Inasmuch as the army was a weapon in the hands 
of the aristocracy which would frustrate every attempt on the 
part of the people to institute a republic, the representatives 
of the people were unwilling to see that weapon sharpened 
more and more every day at their own expense. 

It was at that time, when William I. could find no man 
who had the courage to oppose the people in countersigning 
orders which would expend public money that had not been 
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appropriated by the Diet, that Bismarck was selected for the 
ollice of President of the Prussian ministry, and when he 
accepted it, the Prussians knew that a coup d'etat was at 
hand. The scenes which occurred in the Prussian Diet at 
that time, beggar description. On one occasion when the 
chairman, Herr von Grabow, called Bismarck, who had in- 
dulged in unparliamentary language, to order and would not 
allow him the floor, Bismarck did not mind him, and the 
chairman covered his head and adjourned the meeting. On 
another occasion, when the representatives of the people 
intended to hold a kind of caucus in Cologne, upon the order 
of Bismarck they were driven from the hall at the point of 
the bayonet. One parliament after another, failing to approve 
the budget, was disbanded and Bismarck daringly, and 
against .the letter and spirit of the Prussian constitution, 
carried on the government. The people were just at the 
point of refusing to pay their taxes when the king of 
Denmark died and the Germans became interested in the 
question, who should rule over the Duchies of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, German provinces under Danish government. The 
German Bundesrath ordered the kingdoms of Hanover and 
Saxony to send an army against Denmark for the protection 
of the German-speaking population and some efforts were 
made to carry out this order, when suddenly Prussia and 
Austria, who a year previous to this affair had looked upon 
each other with enmity and distrust, all at once joined hands 
and told the Bundesrath that they would espouse the Ger- 
man cause, being better qualified for such a task than the 
smaller States. Some said, at that time, that Bismarck had 
shrewdly drawn Austria into the enterprise with the inten- 
tion of afterwards finding a cause to raise a dispute with this 
country, but it has been proven since then that Bismarck was 
not the leading spirit, but that the alliance was the work of 
Baron von Beust, then at the head of the ministry of Saxony. 
It has been further shown that this shrewd statesman had 
drawn Bismarck into the enterprise by pointing out to him 
the advantages which a victory against Denmark would 
bring to him and especially that he would be able thus to 
divert the attention of the Prussian people from his high- 
handed policy. 

Within half a year, Denmark was humiliated and the two 
confederates took possession of the two German provinces 
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which were to be given afterwards to the rightful heir 
under whom they were to form a new member in the Ger- 
man confederacy. Short as the campaign had been, the 
superiority of Prussian discipline and Prussian guns had 
been demonstrated ; thus while the Prussians lifted up their 
heads in pride, the Austrians began to fear their antago- 
nist. 

The ink on the peace document had hardly dried before 
both parties felt that one of them would have to go to the 
wall, and each of them looked out for alliances. Prussia, 
on account of Bismarck’s policy, was so little liked in Ger- 
many that she could find no friends in her nearest vicinity. 
Italy alone, which hoped to gain from a victory over Austria, 
made a treaty with Prussia. Austria had succeeded in clos- 
ing an alliance with almost all German States and Baron von 
Beust, who as a statesman and diplomat ranked much higher 
than Bismarck, was the soul of the movement. Both Russia 
and France promised to keep neutral, both hoping that a pro- 
longed war among the German tribes would leave that nation 
so weak, no matter who should be the victor, that it would 
fall an easy prey to them afterwards. 

After two years the shell burst, and here again it was 
good luck that aided Bismarck, gave him success, and laid the 
foundation for his future fame. Austria, fearing Italy more 
than Prussia, and thinking that the other German States alone 
could hold it in check, sent the best army, and the best 
general against Italy, and the weakest army, under the 
generalship of an incompetent man, against Prussia. The 
German tribes, who had remained idle, had scarcely sent out 
their orders for mobilization, when the Prussian columns, led 
by excellent generals, fell upon them from all points and at 
once. After a short and bloodless struggle they had to sur- 
render, and their only remaining hope was that Prussia 
might be defeated by their strong ally. In Bohemia, the 
old battle-ground between Prussia and Austria, the forces 
met; but such was the ingenuity of General Moltke, and the 
superiority of the Prussian breech-loading gun over the 
muzzle guns with which the Austrians were armed, that one 
battle, the battle of Sadowa, decided all. While the Aus- 
trian army that had been sent against Italy was winning one 
victory after another, the army sent against Prussia was not 
only defeated, but routed and disorganized in this one battle 
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so that Vienna could be reached by the victorious army within 
a few days and without the interference of any military 
body. At that juncture the Emperor of Austria asked for 
peace. He gave up Venetia to Italy, and again it was the 
ingenuity of Beust, who took matters in hand, that Bismarck 
contented himself with a war indemnity, with the annexation 
of Hanover and Nassau, and a few other principalities, and 
with the permission of forming a North German alliance 
reaching down as far as the river Main. Beust left Saxony 
now, being called upon to take charge of the Austrian 
affairs. Demoralized as this country was after the defeat, 
and divided as it is by the different nationalities that form 
it, the great statesman succeeded in building it up again, a 
task which under the same conditions Bismarck would never 
have been able to perform. If Beust had been so fortunate 
as to have a military leader at his back as ingenious as was 
General von Moltke, or if he had had an army. at his com- 
mand as powerful as the Prussian army, he would have been 
the hero of to-day, and as far as popularity is concerned he 
would have deserved it. Bismarck was now made a count, 
and the Prussians, intoxicated by the glory of the successful 
war, forgave him all his former sins. They now began to see 
that the army against which they had protested so frequently 
had been their safeguard, and they were satisfied to appro- 
priate the money for its support which they had formerly 
refused. A North German Parliament was formed, and 
appealing to the liberal sentiments of the people, Bismarck 
succeeded not only in cementing the unioa, but even in con- 
vincing Southern Germany that an alliance with the North 
could be only beneficial. 

Nor did his star of success yet wane. Napoleon ITI., who 
had been disappointed in the results which he expected from 
a war between Prussia and Austria, and endeavoring to win 
for himself popularity, appealed to the hatred which the 
French people had ever borne against the Germans, and 
which now, since Germany had grown stronger, had become 
coupled with a feeling of envy. There is a secret history 
which perhaps never will be published as to the intrigues 
which Bismarck applied, on the one hand, to mislead france, 
on the other hand, to inform himself concerning the actual 
strength of his opponent. He undertook to place Germany 
in such a position that she appeared to be the innocent party 
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and thus he won for her the sympathy of the world. In July, 
1870, the war broke out suddenly. France expected to see 
Southern Germany turn against Prussia but these States 
rather joined their former opponents. It is not my in- 
tention at present to write the history of this war and the 
results, which are doubtless well known to every reader 
of Toe ARENA. A great many events were crowded within 
the space of this one year. France was defeated ; Napoleon 
made a prisoner at the head of an army of several hun- 
dred thousand men; Paris was besieged and captured after 
the French people had established a republic, and had de- 
fended the city with unparalleled heroism; Germany, on 
the other hand, was made an empire and William I. was 
tendered the crown of Germany at Versailles by the king of 
Bavaria; a huge war indemnity was demanded and paid by 
France, and Alsace and Lorraine were annexed to the German 
empire. « 

All this is said to have been the work of Bismarck, but 
when we come to examine it more closely we find again 
that it was rather the work of General Moltke than that of 
Bismarck. Whenever he undertook something he was out- 
witted. Jules Favre and Thiers were much shrewder states- 
men than he,and while he expected that France would never 
be able to pay the monstrous war indemnity in gold, these 
shrewd statesmen paid it within a short time, and what is 
more, they paid it with German money, leaving their notes 
instead in the hands of German bankers who had now to use 
their influence to keep Germany at peace with France, if they 
were not to lose their investment. Another and greater 
blunder was made by him when he annexed Alsace and Lor- 
raine, and in spite of all efforts to Germanize these formerly 
German provinces, they have remained faithful to France 
during these twenty years, and are still a thorn in the flesh 
of Germany. 

Bismarck was now made a prince, and holding the ear of 
his overjoyed master, he was all-powerful in Europe. — Still, 
he made blunder after blunder. His crusade against the 
Catholic Church ended with his defeat, and had he not had 
the support of a stubborn monarch, he would, at that time, 
have been obliged to resign. It was on account of the pros- 
perity which naturally followed the growth of Germany that 
his commercial policy did not ruin the people. Again we 
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find him in constant conflict with the new German Parliament 
and compelled to ask each year, for new appropriations for 
the enlargement of the army. His colonial policy, in which 
he was not successful at all, served him only as a means to 
divert public opinion from his many mistakes. Instead of 
making use of the prosperous condition of Germany to re- 
lieve the people of their burden, he rather irritated the labor- 
ing classes, and when Socialism spread more and more as a 
consequence of the discontent of the people, he endeavored to 
crush it by force. Yet all his steps to suppress this popular 
movement remained futile. 

When William I. was dying, Bismarck’s efforts were 
directed to prevent the ascendency of the sick Frederick II. 
to the throne. He, as well as his wife, had been aware of 
the blunders which Bismarck had made. They were not his 
admirers, and having the welfare of the people at heart, Fred- 
erick II. intended to introduce an entirely new policy. Alas, 
he died after having reigned only ninety-nine days, during 
which, sick as he was, he removed a great many evils and 
inspired the people with hope for better times to come. 

His son, who ascended the throne as William II., was be- 
lieved not to have shared his father’s opinions and to have 
rather been a tool in the hands of Bismarck; still, blood is 
thicker than water, and the education which he had received 
from his parents could not have remained without some good 
results. The young emperor had learned to see that a new 
time was approaching and that a new time requires new men. 
Who will blame him that he finally got tired of the stubborn- 
ness with which the old chancellor endeavored to carry on 
the government, and of his constant dwelling upon the ser- 
vices which he had rendered to his father and to the country ? 
He had grown too old to value the important part that 
Socialism played in Germany, while the young man, who 
had grown up in a different atmosphere, and who had inhaled 
the ideas of the day, was open to conviction. Thus the two 
men could not work in sympathy with each other and finally 
they separated. The one resigned his position in the hope 
that his resignation would not be accepted, and with the in- 
tention thus to force his young master to uphold him in his 
policy; the other gladly accepted it, fully assured that the 
time for a change had come. 

Only a few weeks have elapsed since the chancellor laid 
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down his office, and we cannot yet judge whether his suc- 
cessor will be the right man in the right place or not. But 
in fact it was not Bismarck who founded the new empire, 
the creation of which is rather to be credited to favorable 
conditions which brought about the result, and especially to 
the strong and well-disciplined army which remains a guar- 
antee to the safety of Germany, hence there need be no fears 
for her security. 

In any other country except Prussia, Bismarck would 
have never met with such a success, and under another 
monarch than William I., he would have never been able to 
hold office for any length of time. Though Baron von Beust 
was not as successful as Bismarck, he was still his supe- 
rior in statesmanship; though Jules Favre, Thiérs, Gam- 
betta, and other French statesmen, were regarded as lesser 
lights, they were surely his equals. The late Disraeli and 
Gladstone have done better work than Bismarck, though on 
account of circumstances and conditions they have not 
become so conspicuous. These latter two have not alone 
served England but through their writings the whole world, 
and if their renown as statesmen should ever fade, the fame 
which they have gained in the field of literature will be 
sufficient to immortalize them. 

Without the confidence of William I.; without the aid of 
so great a genius in military tactics as is General Moltke ; 
without an army composed of the very flower of the German 
people, Bismarck would never have been able to rise by his 
own merits to the position which he has filled for so many 
years, and to win for himself the fame of being the greatest 
statesman of the nineteenth century. 








CHURCHIANITY VS. CHRISTIANITY. 


BY CARLOS MARTYN, D. D. 


CHURCHIANITY may be defined as Christianity formalized. 
It is like counterfeit coin—current but false. Defoe wrote: 


“ Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there.” 


Churchianity is this devil’s chapel. 

When Christianity marries the State, the natural, the 
almost inevitable product of the incestuous mésalliance is 
Churchianity. The church is secularized. It is a depart- 
ment of the government. And, as every bargain presupposes 
a quid pro quo, in return for governmental alliance it makes 
itself a prop of the powers that be. 

Thus religion is transformed from a principle into an insti- 
tution. What should be inward feeling and motive runs 
outward and freezes into mere profession. Christianity is a 
business. The divine element evaporates. God is Deus ex 
machina. The ministry ceases to be a calling and becomes a 
profession. Men are preferred to this and that sacred oflice. 
The clergy are in form servants of heaven, in fact officials of 
the State. Handling money, controlling patronage, dealing 
in sacred things for secular purposes, Christianity is hocus- 
pocused into Churchianity. 

In this country we have no State Church. Nevertheless 
Churchianity is a naturalized resident. Because Churchianity 
is more than a system — it is a state of mind. Wherever 
form is put for substance, whenever the medium is regarded 
as the essence, Christianity crystallizes into Churchianity. 
We have a religious establishment, but no longer religion. 
We look for Christ and find—a church. Weask for bread 
and are given —a stone. 

In so far as the State is concerned, we have nothing to 
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fear. Our danger comes from a different direction but results 
in the same abuse, viz., the making religion institutional. 

The American pulpit is dependent on the pews. There- 
fore its inevitable temptation is to preach within the limits of 
parochial desire and prejudice. If the congregation were 
predominantly spiritual, this would give ample liberty. Un- 
fortunately, however, the average congregation represents the 
world, the flesh and the devil; so that the minister in address- 
ing the trinity above keeps an eye and ear prudently open 
towards the trinity below. A lady of the writer’s acquain- 
tance has hanging on the wall of her dining-room a motto 
worked in worsted which reads: ** The Lord will provide ; ” 
to which her waggish husband (whose name is George) has 
added: **but George pays the bills!” Those who pay for 
the music usually dictate the tunes. Since the unadulterated 
Gospel might offend this important parishioner, and that  lib- 
eral supporter, and yonder wealthy manipulator of the market ; 
since the feelings and interest of a great variety of people 
must be consulted and deferred to by a clergyman who 
desires to fill and hold any prominent position, is not a pad- 
lock put on the pulpit by the voluntary system as effectually 
as though a government turned the key? 

As compared with England, we simply exchange the bench 
of bishops for the lords — brethren, the throne for the pews. 
Moreover, the church is full of “pomp and gold.” Fashion 
invades it. And where fashion is there will be ceremonialism, 
with scrapings to the east and bowings to the west. The 
less fervent the piety, the more sounding the ritual. There 
is a beautiful body of doctrine without the soul of practice — 
like Hawthorne’s hero in the “ Marble Faun.” Phariseeism 
is thus resurrected and baptized with a Christian name. 
Pray, what is this but Churchianity ? 

Burke said he did not know how to indict a nation. 
Whittier, one of the most devout of men, indicts American 
Churchianity : — 


«“ But the living faith of the settlers old 
A dead profession their children hold ; 
To the lust of office and greed of trade 
A stepping-stone is the altar made. 
The Church, to place and power the door, 
Rebukes the sin of the world no more, 
Nor sees its Lord in the homeless poor.” 
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The precepts and practice of Jesus Christ were so revolu- 
tionary that they brought him into immediate collision with 
the law ane. order of Tiberius Cesar and Caiaphas, the high 
priest. Bigots and despots could not rest, and dared not try, 
until the disturbing Nazarene was crucified. The apostles 
took up and carried on his work in his spirit. They turned 
the world upside down in order to turn it right side up. 
And interrupted wickedness treated them as it had treated 
him — made haste to martyr them. Ever since, genuine 
Christianity has been at war with the world, and must be 
until the world is evangelized. Churchianity, on the con- 
trary, is at peace with the world —a distinguishing mark, 
like the horse tails on a pasha’s standard which indicate his 
rank. 

Hence the Churchianity of our Christianity is seen in the 
attitude it has held and still maintains towards the reforms 
of the past and of the present. 

According to Dr. Arnold, the church exists “ to put down 
all moral evils within or without her own body.” Under 
this dictum, reforms and reformers ought not to have any 
raison d’étre. The church should do their work. But she 
will have nothing to do with current sins. “She has the 
sword of the spirit,” remarks Wendell Phillips, * but glues 
it in the scabbard! She puts on the breastplate of righteous- 
ness, but never goes into battle! She has her feet shod with 
the Gospel of peace, but will not travel!” This is a serious 
charge. Is it true? 

Run over the catalogue of recent and current reforms. 
Take the Anti-Slavery cause. The essential blasphemy of 
slavery lay in this, that it broke into and desecrated the tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost, by dehumanizing a man intoa chattel. 
It dealt in men and women as a drover trades in cattle. It 
changed marriage into prostitution, and made every planta- 
tion a nest of brothels. It herded negroes together as swine 
herd. Itsold their offspring as hogs are sold. John Wesley, 
after living two years in the midst of slavery in Georgia, 
shook the dust from his feet against it and sailed from Savannah 
to England, crying out as he left: «Slavery is the sum of all 
villainies.”” The truest, tersest half-dozen words ever tabled 
against it. Well he knew that language had no word that 
could fitly name such a system. So in despair of naming it, 
he could only define it. 
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It is hardly credible to-day that such a hell uncapped 
should have been so recently recognized as a part of Ameri- 
can life— the dominant element. Business, quickened by 
the impulse which came from the gigantic traffic in cotton, 
stifled conscience in order to make money. Society, borrowing 
its tone from wealth, spread its screen over human bondage. 
Law soon found or made precedents and sanctions, for did 
not a fat retainer jingle in its palm? The Church, of course, 
denounced it, did it not? Nay; with one or two small but 
honorable exceptions, the various denominations were the 
foremost apologists for, and often the thick and thin defenders 
of, man-stealing. The Churchianity of the United States 
was three thousand years behind the Judaism of Moses, 
which denounced man-stealing. Individual pulpits were 
found refusing to bow the knee to American Baal. But as 
organized bodies, the denominations condoned the sin — 
when they did not defend it. In the same breath, they 
branded the abolitionists as fanatics, meddling with what did 
not concern them, and anathematized them as _ infidels, 
assaulting the order of Providence. Impious parsons hid the 
devil behind the Bible, and asked: —* Did not Abraham 
own slaves? and did not Paul return the runaway Onesi- 
mus?” It is shameful, but it is the fact, that only yesterday 
in the great Republic, the Declaration of Independence was 
treason, and the Golden Rule was heresy. 

Take Temperance. Every race has its passional tendency, 
its characteristic vice. Intemperance is ours. Drunkenness 
is in the Anglo-Saxon blood. As we first appear in history, 
Tacitus paints us as gluttons and drunkards. In the old 
German forests our forefathers’ idea of heaven was a drunken 
revel. 

Now, science invents and fetches to such a blood a cheap 
stimulus—alcohol ; so cheap that a workingman can earn 
enough in a day to keep him drunk for a week. Ninety per 
cent. of the crime, say the lawyers, an equally excessive pro- 
portion of the taxation, say the statesmen, are the spawn of 
rum. Homes are broken up, lives are wrecked, perdition is 
populated by this vice. For half a century, a temperance 
crusade has been carried on to redeem the holy land of man’s 
body and soul desecrated by the worse than Turkish tyranny 
of the brandy bottle and the whisky keg. Facts have been 
collected, parties have been rallied, legislatures have been 
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besieged, great States have been put on the witness stand. 
But where has the Church been? Isolated pulpits have stood 
embattled among the crusaders. But the prominent pulpits, 
the fashionable pulpits, the wealthy pulpits are so intently 
watching the pews that they cannot see the drunkard. Or 
if jogged and forced to look at him, they advise him to be 
more moderate—forgetful of Dr. Johnson’s confession: * I 
can abstain; I can’t be moderate.” And they have ob- 
structed and continue to obstruct Temperance by flaunting 
the example of Jesus as an argument against it. To individ- 
ual clergymen Temperance owes much. But to Churchianity 
is owes nothing. 

Take the effort to broaden the sphere of women. Forty 
years ago woman in the land of Jefferson was shut up in 
Eastern seclusion. If she belonged to the wealthier class, she 
was imprisoned in a gilded cage, like a pet canary. She was 
regarded as a piece of animated bric-a-brac. She had privi- 
leges but not rights. She was given compliments instead of 
justice. If she belonged to the poorer class, she was the 
drudge of the household. Whether rich or poor, she was held 
to be guilty of her sex. As wife, she was merged in her hus- 
band. As mother, she had no claim upon her own offspring. As 
daughter, she was dwarfed by her brothers. As woman, she 
was ranked with “children and idiots.” Her sex excluded 
her from every bread-winning avocation save teaching and 
the needle. As all female bread-winners were crowded into 
these two callings, they were so overcrowded that a woman 
thrown on her own exertions had to choose between starva- 
tion and a life of shame. 

All this has been changed. The statute-books of forty 
States have been remodelled. The sphere of woman has been 
broadened to include everything God made her able to do— 
is almost co-extensive with man’s. Even the colleges have 
conceded to the sisters of Madame de Stiiel and Charlotte 
Bronté, or Maria Mitchell and Mrs. Browning, brains enough 
to study Greek and Latin in annezes. 

Meanwhile, Churchianity has been the resolute opposer of 
every single forward step. It has flung Paul in the face of 
woman, precisely as it threw Onesimus in the face of the 
slave and the example of Jesus in the face of Temperance. 
Here again individual clergymen only make the exception 
that proves the rule. 
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Take the Labor movement,— the movement of the masses 
against the classes, in Gladstone’s phrase,— the movement of 
the toilers to rescue from the clutches of work and wealth, 
shorter hours and a share in the profits. This movement, 
the world over, is the latest and largest of miracles. From 
Russia to the United States, Labor is marshalling its forces 
to-day for the purpose of controlling to-morrow. 

Straws show which way the wind is blowing. One of 
these tell-tale straws is the popular outcry against trusts, 
monopolies, and the protean shapes assumed by illusive and 
aggressive capital. Another, is the multiplication of Labor 
organizations, and the rapid gravitation of these toward 
federation. Another, is the sale within a few months of 
250,000 copies of Edward Bellamy’s industrial romance,—a 
book which owes its phenomenal success to no special charm 
of style, still less to any novelty of suggestion, but only to 
the universal interest in the industrial question. 

Churchianity takes no interest in it, never discusses it, 
knows nothing about it. The preachers are too busy bom- 
barding the Pharisees of old to train their guns on the Pharisees 
of the nineteenth century. They only say: “ Bless us! what 
a noise those fellows in their shirt-ssleeves are making out 
there. Let us sing the Doxology.” 

Henry of Navarre wrote to his friend Chillon: We have 
conquered at Argues, et tu n’y étais pas,’—** You were not 
there, my Chillon.” So the reformers may say to Churchi- 
anity,—“ You were not with us.” Or, if Churchianity was 
on the battlefield, it has always been in the ranks of the 
enemy. 

The slave cried: “Church of the living God, help me to 
liberty!” And Churchianity replied: “ Be quiet. You are 
black. Stay where you are, for we are trying to send the 
free colored people back to Africa.” Temperance cries: 
“ Christians! aid us to medicate this cancer of drunkenness 
which is eating out the vitals of civilization.” And Church- 
ianity responds: “ Did not Paul advise Timothy to take a 
little wine for his stomach’s sake?” Woman cries: “I am 
trembling between starvation and the brothel. Open to me 
broader avenues of occupation.” And Churchianity answers, 
“Fie! For shame! Do you want to unsex yourself? Go 
home and darn stockings and rock a cradle.” Labor cries : 
“Give me a chance. I want shorter hours, better wages, 
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more bread on the table, and part ownership in what I make.” 
And Christianity whispers: “Sh! Capital rents the pews, 
pays for the music, and patronizes the parson. We'll opena 
soup-house. We'll build a mission chapel on a side street 
and name it ‘St. Lazarus.’ ” 

Thus, whenever Churchianity comes out of the ranks of 
the foe and attempts to deal with existing evils, it does so in 
such amateur fashion that the very effort aggravates the 
difficulty. When the trouble comes from the social order 
it doles out temporary supplies to individuals. It con- 
tents itself with alleviation, and does not study to cure. It 
gives pity, not justice. It provides charity, instead of insist- 
ing upon a rearrangement of the situation. Meantime, it is 
as ignorant of the impending cataclysm as Versailles was of 
the French revolution a year before it reddened the streets 
of Paris with blood; when, as Carlyle said, «The 18th 
century committed suicide by blowing its own brains out.” 

What are the results? They are many and sad. 

One is the weakening grip of the Church upon practical 
life. It builds cathedrals, not men. It meets on Sunday for 
worship in splendid exclusion and seclusion, and shuts the 
building through the week, while the congregation is occu- 
pied at the theatre, in the ball-room, or on Wall Street. The 
pulpit, warned off from the treatment of living issues, drones 
through a parrot-like repetition of the creed, and puts the 
emphasis on belief when it should put it on conduct. 

Another result is that the Church is pre-empted (and 
emptied) by wealth and fashion. Lawyers who are of coun- 
sel for trusts and monopolies; capitalists whose names are 
identified with tricky monetary transactions, leaders of the 
ton whose real god is society, occupy the highest seats in 
the synagogue, and love to come because they can feel sure 
that they will not be reminded of time in the contemplation 
of eternity. 

Saddest of all, the industrial classes are conspicuous by their 
absence from the church, like the images of Brutus and 
Cassius in the imperial procession. There is an almost 
complete alienation from institutional religion on their part. 
Those who were furemost in planting Christianity,— in its 
apostleship, among its most devout adherents, its chiefest 
beneficiaries, its saintliest exponents, its most eager martyrs, 
—are now embittered and critical. They do not, cannot 
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recognize Christianity in Churchianity. They need religion 
as much as ever, more than ever. The gracious words and 
beautiful example of Christ would be as potent in the nine- 
teenth century as they were in the first, were they as faith- 
fully and lovingly presented. But the church of show, the 
church of the Holy Cash, the congregation of caste, the con- 
gregation of St. Sinner, @ la mode, are an abomination to their 
souls. 

Reinforcing these are many thoughtful people who make 
much of morality, and who contrast the professions of the 
church with its practice, its creed with its life. They, too, 
are shocked into alienation. When they see men and women 
prominent at church, in its officership, among its society 
leaders, who are at a discount as to honesty and reliability in 
the world, what wonder they conclude that they can be as 
good as these saints and remain sinners? And so, though 
they have no theological quarrel with religion, they train 
with the ever-increasing army of stay-at-homes. 

At a recent notable meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
there was on the part of all present a recognition of this 
drifting apart of the Church and the people. The Rev. Dr. 
Strong exclaimed: « The Church has largely lost touch 
with the world. It is more institutional than personal. The 
cry too often is not, * Here am I, send me,’ but * Here is my 
check, send somebody else!’ There is salt enough, but it 
is barreled up in the Church.” 

Bishop Huntingdon, of the Episcopal Communion, asked : 

* How does it come to pass that the people, being at the 
Church’s door, are on the outside? Certainly there can be no 
fault with the Gospel. Is the obstacle, then, in the people? 
If so, we cannot get it out until we get at the people. The 
obstacle is in ourselves. The Gospel and the people belong 
together. They were made for each other. No matter what 
the apostolicity of the Church may be, the putting apart of 
the Gospel and the people is her apostacy.” 

The Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, of New York, declared that “he 
would rather take the chances of an atheist before the bar of 
God than those of a saved (?) man who is not at the same 
time a saviour.” 

These are hopeful voices. Do they indicate the dawn of a 
better day ? 

Whatever may be the changes that are imminent, no matter 
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what the surprises of the future, religion will survive. It 
must. For, as Locke said of the Bible: “ It has God for its 
author, salvation for its end, and truth without any admix- 
ture of error for its subject-matter.” We may be sure that 


« . , , theethereal mold, 
Incapable of stain, will soon expel her mischief, 
And purge off the baser fire, victorious.” 


One thing, however, is certain. The Church will never 
rehabilitate itselfin popular influence by meretricious expedi- 
ents. It is not to be saved by broom-drills, dairy-maid fairs, 
and catch-penny festivals. Neither will it better the situa- 
tion by complaining. It will not fill the pews by lazily 
opening its doors once a week, clanging the bell in a ding- 
dong fashion, and saying: “ You people out there come in 
here and be saved!” If sinners ran their business as saints 
run the Church, they would go into bankruptcy in a year. 
Imagine Paul standing in a gorgeous pulpit, with a ten- 
thousand dollar salary, and a five-thousand dollar choir, in a 
church where pew-rent is as high as house-rent, with two or 
three pews down by the door for the use of the poor, and 
attributing the absence of the people from such a service to 
total depravity ! 

No; the church must interest itself in practical affairs. It 
must be a leader in good words and works. It must vindi- 
cate its right to be by divine helpfulness. Christ never 
lacked hearers. “The common people heard him gladly.” 
The apostles never complained of poor congregations. They 
went where the crowd was. They gave out instead of ab- 
sorbing. Many of our preachers are like the Bourbons— 
they learn nothing and forget nothing. They are too stub- 
born to change. ‘Their type is Saul’s chief herdsman, Deeg, 
“having charge of the mules.” 

As for Churchianity, let us hope it is doomed. 

We may devoutly pray for its demise. “ A religion that 
does not take hold of the life that now is,” wisely affirms an 
eminent preacher, “is like a cloud that does not rain. A 
cloud may re!l in grandeur, and be an object of admiration ; 
but if it does not rain it is of little account so far as utility is 
concerned. And a religion that consists in the observance 
of magnificent ceremonies, but that does not touch the duties 
of daily life, is a religion of show and of sham.” 
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To much the same effect speaks Lord Bacon: “ Pythago- 
ras, being asked what he was, answered, ‘ That if Hiero was 
ever at the Olympian games, he knew the manner, that some 
came as merchants to utter their commodities and some came 
to make good cheer and meet their friends, and some came 
to look on; and that he was one of them that came to look 
on.’” Upon which the great Englishman remarks: « But 
men must know that in this theatre of man’s life it is reserved 
only for God and angels to be lookers on.” 

The writer is in full accord with orthodox theology. He 
only laments that orthodox practice is so heterodox. And he 
freely confesses that he infinitely prefers the Gospel of the 
carpenter to the gospel of the counting-room, the Epistles of 
the tentmaker to the epistles of the mill-owner,—Christianity 
to Churchianity. 























CORRELATION OF PHYSICAL AND MORAL 
DISEASES. 


BY JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE. 


To see unity in multiformity is said to be the province of 
the poet. It is certainly the province of the philosopher, who 
chietly differs from the poet in viewing the Universe at a 
broader angle. The more we observe, the more we think, 
the clearer is the analogy, the correspondence between enti- 
ties. All through Nature run not only parallels of illustra- 
tion, but lines converging to, and pointing cut cosmic truth. 
The close analogy between what we understand as the physi- 
cal, the mental, and the moral is evident enough upon 
scrutiny and reflection. Nevertheless, most of us are in the 
habit of regarding them, especially their defects or diseases, 
as widely apart, if not positively distinct. It is not many 
years, as everyone knows, since we treated persons suffering 
from mental disease as if they were responsible for it, pun- 
ishing them severely for their misfortune. By such barbarity, 
we hoped to alleviate, if not to cure them. It seems incredi- 
ble now that we could have been so stupid — most of our 
cruelty comes from want of perception —and yet we continue 
to punish criminals, to condemn the vicious, in the same 
Way. 

We seldom think that moral defects and physical diseases 
are correlated. They unquestionably are, however. We 
never blame anyone for having consumption, dyspepsia, 
gastritis, pneumonia, peritonitis, albuminuria, small-pox, or 
typhoid fever. Contrariwise, we pity them deeply, and do 
all in our power to heal them, acting on the principle of com- 
mon humanity. But is there not moral consumption, moral 
dyspepsia, moral gastritis, moral pneumonia? We do not give 
them such names, it is true; but names affect not fundamen- 
tal truth. We may call them homicide, falsehood, theft, 
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forgery, and we make the guilty accountable to the law. 
The most charitable rarely cover with their charity what 
they consider the sins of their acquaintances. They are very 
sorry for, and sympathize with these, when afflicted with 
catarrh, rheumatism, or neuralgia, but are intolerant and cen- 
sorious of their hypocrisy, malice, or selfishness. Why 
should they be kind to one, and not the other? Because 
they would say, * We cannot help our ailments, though we 
can help our faults.” Can we? In this question lies the 
gist. 

We may, to an extent, be answerable for our illnesses ; but 
to what extent, no one can tell. We may have been impru- 
dent in our diet, in our attire; we may have exposed our- 
selves recklessly, or violated the obvious laws of health. 
But, on the other hand, we may have contracted disease in 
spite of every caution; we may be suffering from a feeble 
constitution, from our unfavorable surroundings during in- 
fancy or childhood. For these, we are in no manner respon- 
sible. We surely should not be ill, if we knew how to avoid 
it. Is it not the same with our moral maladies? We may 
not have been sufficiently self-watchful in forming our early 
habits; we may have yielded, when we should not, to tempta- 
tion; we may have shunned virtues supposed to be conta- 
gious. But, if we have done all this, we have only obeyed 
the mandate of our own temperament, and succumbed to the 
foree of circumstances. Besides, we inherit evil tendencies, 
evil qualities so styled, exactly as we inherit poor digestion, 
weak lungs, innutritious blood, from parents or remoter ances- 
tors. The destiny of most of us is thus determined morally at 
the moment of our birth, so that, physiologically and philo- 
sophically, we are predestined. Temperament, largely the 
result of heredity and environment, decides our fate, virtually, 
if not actually. These two great factors cannot be over- 
estimated in the shaping of human life; they are almost 
omnipotent. They make the difference between Titus and 
Domitian, the Prince of Orange and the Duke of Alva, 
Malesherbes and Marat, Aaron Burr and Abraham Lincoln. 
Intimate knowledge of them calms alike rancor and enthu- 
siasm ; enables us to see how saints might have been sinners, 
and sinners saints. 

This is a very ancient truth. Plato held that the vicious 
are indebted for their vices to their organism and education ; 
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that not they but their parents and teachers should be cen- 
sured therefor. Hippocrates, the Father of Medicine, believed 
that all wrong-loing sprang from some form of mental dis- 
order; and other physicians and philosophers have cherished 
similar opinions. The enlightened spirit of the old Athe- 
nians was lost in succeeding centuries. The dark ages, with 
their ignorance and superstition, had a disastrous effect, 
naturally, on thought and learning of every kind; and the 
revival of learning was mostly in name. Metaphysics, 
mysticism, and theology replaced reason and investigation. 
Ethics was perverted ; its violation explained by the instiga- 
tion of the devil, and humanity wholly misunderstood. 
Evangelic dogma and ecclesiastic authority so long and so 
tyrannically ruled the world that intellectual freedom and 
earnest inquiry were at last permanently shackled. It is 
but latterly that we have, through science, observed the 
phenomena of Nature, and opened the avenues to actual 
truth. We have just begun to see again that moral and 
physical diseases have much the same origin, and that the 
same laws regulate both. We are not strictly free agents, 
except in a very limited sense, perhaps not at all, though we 
feel obliged to act upon the theory that we are, thinking 
that a contrary course would annul government and prove 
incalculably mischievous. 

It used to be sufficient justification for the punishment of 
men to pronounce them wicked: the simple pronouncement 
made argument needless. Since then, we have asked, “ How 
became they wicked, and what is wickedness?” And the 
mere query has exploded any number of doctrines and tradi- 
tions. As Maudsley has pointed out, criminals are as much 
fabricated as are weaving or agricultural machines; but the 
processes by which the criminals are produced are too intricate 
to be directly pursued. They are the result of law, and 
reveal the agency of a cause. 

Crime is often shown to be hereditary, just as phthisis, 
cancer, and scrofula are. Vices are transmitted from sire to 
son, as are physical features and mental traits. So much is 
this the case in great cities, like London, New York, Paris, 
where criminals occupy certain quarters, and stimulate their 
evil instincts by indulgence of the worst passions, regularly 
and copiously propagating their noxious, even a more noxious 
kind, that eminent physicians have declared emasculation 
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to be the sole method of restricting this spawn of degener- 
acy. Professional criminals have been proved by careful 
investigation to be destitute of moral sense, and frequently 
incapable, with any enticement, of resisting their worst pro- 
pensities. 

Dr. Bruce Thomson, surgeon to the General Prison of 
Scotland, has spoken of the extremely morbid condition, at 
autopsy, of the bodies of prisoners who had died there. Their 
whole system was so diseased, nearly every organ showing 
grave disorder, that he could not understand how it could 
sustain life. Other physicians of distinction and wide ex- 
perience, both abroad’ and at home, have detected the same 
thing, and specially commented on the correspondence between 
the unhealthy moral and physical nature of habitual culprits. 
These are, in the great majority of cases, of inferior, unde- 
veloped mind, yet remarkable for a low sort of craftiness. 
Research into their antecedents often discloses that their 
fathers and grandfathers were weak in intellect, subject to 
epilepsy, more or less insane. Their own diseases are princi- 
pally strumose and nervous, and are commonly got by 
descent. Their strong tendencies to evil find a natural 
outlet, a sickly kind of gratification, in the achievement of 
crime. Persons who have studied criminals differ, as may 
be supposed, in their deductions; but a very large and 
highly intelligent part think that the bulk of them are so 
feeble, mentally and morally, so unbalanced every way, so 
poisoned with racial blood, that their fate may easily be 
forecast. They have serious doubt if punishment (justifiable 
only by the probability that it exercises a restraining in- 
fluence) of violators of the law, really does these any good. 
Criminals generally come out of prison more hardened, more 
malicious, more depraved than when they enter it. They 
very seldom express any sincere remorse, and they are 
usually prepared to repeat thair offense at the first opportunity. 
Many of them are clearly foredoomed. They would not 
resist their constitutional and acquired drift, if they could, 
and they could not, if they would. Many a trull, many a 
drunkard, many a thief, many an incendiary, many a murderer 
is such at the hour of birth. The time that follows merely 
serves for the evolution of ingrained wrong. 

Moral diseases, however, are by no means confined to crimi- 
nals. Indeed, some of the worst of these are resident in men 
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and women of education, good breeding, and social position. 
The law, as a rule, reaches only common rascals. Many ras- 
cals of a deeper, though more delicate dye are beyond the 
law. Their punishment must be left to the unwritten, inex- 
orable, eternal laws that govern the Universe. The moral 
diseases of Society, to use this word, are as many and varied 
as its physical diseases, and the correlation of the two is not 
hard to establish. Scarcely anyone has either perfect health 
or perfect morality, whatever appearances may indicate. 
How few of our associates or acquaintances own a sound 
constitution, or are free from ailments! There are even 
fewer without great faults, or, at least, considerable blemishes. 
Men are apt to be better informed of their hygienic than their 
ethical conditions, and they are certainly freer to speak of 
them. A man will acknowledge his dyspepsia, but not his 
prejudice, evenaf aware of it, which is always doubtful. A 
woman who admits her seated headache unhesitatingly, will 
deny her deceitfulness stubbornly. But the prejudice and 
deceitfulness belong to them as much as the dyspepsia and 
headache do. Prejudice and deceitfulness are part of their 
moral nature as dyspepsia and headache are of their physical 
nature. 

We all know persons who do not tell the truth, and 
their defect troubles and irritates us. We know others who 
are chronic sufferers from rheumatism and neuralgia, and we 
condole with them on that account. Why should we not 
condole with those that speak falsely? They are no more 
responsible for the defect than the others are for rheumatism 
and neuralgia. Causes operating for hundreds and hundreds 
of years may have determined that they should not be other- 
wise than they are. Certain persons of whom we see much, 
and whom we-are inclined to like, we refrain from liking for 
the reason that they have certain imperfections that we can- 
not abide. Not unlikely that these may be imperfections of 
our own, though we never suspect it. We are often most 
impatient with, and resentful of, vices or weaknesses which we 
ourselves share. Who has not met men, themselves notori- 
ous liars or backbiters, that were continually denouncing 
other men because they would lie or backbite? Sometimes, 
this may be an assumption made for self-defense ; but gener- 
ally it is sincere. They are entirely incapable of seeing their 
own defects. Intimacy with human nature, broad range of 
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observation, insight into character, and power of analysis 
impel us to lenity and indulgence. Thus qualified, before 
we criticise, and reprehend the shortcomings of our neighbors, 
we try to find excuses for them, and the trial generally ends 
auspiciously. Investigation, if we make it, shows us 
that our benevolence is firmly based. We discover that 
almost every serious fault has been inherited ; that the father, 
or grandfather, or other direct ancestor of him who bears it, 
bore it likewise. We learn from thé early circumstances of 
the woman, out of parallel with Nature, why she is so; that 
her cousin, much disliked and disapproved, is paying the pen- 
alty of her parents’ inharmonious marriage; that the temper 
and ungenerosity of a third woman are the result of physical 
disorders well known to her physicians. If the society folk 
who are morally incomplete or tainted with vice were sub- 
jected, like the poor criminals, to the scalpel, their incomplete- 
ness or their vice would be explained by physical conditions ; 
would be demonstrated as the effect of sufficient cause. 

Is there any one of us who would not be amiable, interesting, 
lovable, were it possible? Where weare the opposite of these, 
we are at least dimly conscious of an inward agent that directs 
and controls us in spite of ourselves. The orthodox call it 
original sin, the prompting of Satan, the triumph of depravity. 
Why not call it the influence of an isosceles triangle, the 
impulsion of the Tropic of Cancer on the Antarctic Circle, 
the forcible conjunction of the rings of Saturn with the 


ecliptic of the Earth? This gibberish would be as intelli-’ 


gent, and as applicable as the orthodox phrases. 

The general truth remains that our departure from the 
morally normal is traceable to the departure from the physi- 
cally normal. As physicians cannot often detect this, philos- 
phers can much iess often detect that. But Science is 
leading us in the right direction. She is making us acquain- 
ted with Nature by unfolding Nature’s laws. She is cruel 
and destructive to ignorance; but, to investigation and 
enlightenment, she is pliant and beneficial. She is willing 
and glad to impart her secrets gradually to those who have 
the courage, the patience, and the diligence to pursue and 
unravel her mysteries. An ounce of induction is worth tons 
of metaphysics and theology. Indeed, these are worse than 
valueless, for they block the road of progress, and banish the 
spirit of inquiry. 
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None of us is wholly responsible for what we are. Most 
of us would, if we could, be something else; but our best 
efforts will not carry us very far toward the desired goal. 
There is a mysterious, an eternal hindrance, which we can- 
not command, and the hindrance is born of causes beyond 
our ken. We differ greatly in receptivity, in readiness to 
yield, .in force of will, in power of self-control. It isa 
question if any of us be more responsible for our acts than 
we are for our maladies. But the degree of responsibility 
varies with the individual. We may know if we are sordid, 
sensual, ungrateful; but we are as powerless to divine why 
we are so, as why we are asthmatic, catarrhal, diabetic. 
Afflictive and hateful as such conditions are, we are incom- 
petent to remove them. How much longer we shall be 
incompetent, is a problem of the future. The solution rests 
with the issue of our grapple with Nature. Our destiny, 
material and moral, depends largely on our organization and 
training, and these in turn depend on fortune. In the 
absence of greater knowledge, our demiurge seems to be, 
what for want of a better name, we must call luck. Assur- 
edly it is lucky to have a good constitution with sound 
health, as it is to have a high, moral nature; for neither 
health nor morality comes of merit or of striving. <A subtle 
sort of neurosis is the source of many of our bodily and ethi- 
cal distempers, the complete pathology of which is yet to be 
evolved. 

Whatever helps to bring the human family closer together 
is surely to be encouraged. We are biased against one 
another; we hate one another, because we do not understand 
one another. Understanding is the sesame to sympathy. 
The doctrine that our faults, our vices, like our opinions and 
beliefs, are not directly traceable to us, should teach us tolera- 
tion, which is the substratum of charity. Instead of inspir- 
ing the pharisaism of self-felicitation, that we are not like 
others, it should inspire compassion that others are not like 
us. We must be wretched, indeed, if, on looking around us, 
we do not find hundreds that are worse off in every way than 
ourselves. If our views are more healthful, if we are more 
cheerful, more hopeful, better adjusted to life, stronger to 
resist ill, let us not take overmuch credit. We owe this 
superiority to our temperament and training, which we have 
not earned. By seeing how our fellows are governed by 
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. 
remorseless laws, for which they are in no wise accountable, 
we shall be more willing to aid them in the struggle for 
existence, to try to compensate to them for the wrong Nature 
and Destiny have done them. By recognizing the correlation 
of physical and moral diseases, we shall be nearer the ideal 
Brotherhood of Man by surrendering false pride, corroding 
selfishness, and foolish egotism. 





THOUGHT AS FORCE, AND ITS SOCTALISTIC 
DEVELOPMENT. 


BY E. S. HUNTINGTON. 


SomE advanced students in the science of mind have pre- 
sented the theory that thought is an actual living force in 
nature; that its physical manifestations in the minds of 
human beings, and in the brains and nervous systems of the 
lower forms of organized life, are but the strivings of the 
* Universal Will” for expression. No attempt will be made, 
in this short essay, to treat a subject of such vast import in 
its philosophic bearings. I shall not venture to sound the 
metaphysical depths of the real relations that exist between 
mind and matter; nor shall I express any decided opinion 
regarding the truth of this theory of thought. A few sug- 
gestions in favor of its acceptance, however, may not come 
amiss. 

It is often the case that in thinking of force, we confound 
it with its product, motion, and in this way we speak of light, 
heat, electricity, magnetism, chemical action, attraction, and 
gravitation, as physical forces. We use the term “ Law of 
gravity,” but how little is really known by man of this 
mighty force whose power holds the visible universe in place. 
It is only in our present century that electricity, the subtle, 
invisible, but all-powerful fluid, which permeates all matter, is 
studied with intelligence, and its possibilities suspected. 
This hidden force, for anything known to the contrary, may 
be the vital element in every form of life; its capabilities as 
an instrument for human development and dominion are even 
now, at this age, but little comprehended. A mysterious 
force exists in the vibrations of the ether, called sound, which 
science and invention have so far failed to utilize, but which, 
no doubt, in the near future will come under man’s control 
for driving the wheels of industry. 
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The old beliefs regarding the constitution of the human 
mind and its faculties, have been shaken, and in many cases 
destroyed by facts, obtained from modern investigation and 
carefully tested experiment. The reality of thought trans- 
ference, one mind impressing another, even from a distance 
in space, seems established beyond a reasonable doubt. The 
wonderful developments in the line of hypnotism, animal 
magnetism, and somnambulism; the unquestioned results for 
health, and the cure of disease, accomplished by the various 
schools of mental healing, all’ go far to prove the real exist- 
ence of thought as a living force, which can be strengthened 
in its power, in a given direction, by individual effort and 
concentration of purpose. To state the theory of this 
advanced school of Psychology a little more clearly, I quote 
from one of its teachers. “The brain being a pulsating 
centre, its thoughts as they go out in waves have to other 
brains a tangible representation. The psychic-ether, pulsat- 
ing with innumerable waves, may be regarded as a universal 
thought atmosphere, and the sensitive brain .is able to gather 
from it thoughts and ideas which its pulsations express.” 
We may supplement this theory by a belief in a higher 
atmosphere of thought pulsation than exists on the mortal 
plane ; we may well believe that there are thought waves of 
supreme wisdom and knowledge, which reach the brains of 
exceptional human beings, alone, brains, that are pecu- 
liarly sensitive to impulses from the upper spheres. This 
highest endowment vouchsafed to man on earth is called the 
genius of intuition, and the few great souls that have pos- 
sessed this mysterious gift are rightly named Seers. They 
have appeared at long intervals through the ages, and, if 
their inspired pointings toward the right paths of evolution- 
ary development had been obeyed, organized society would 
not present the unhappy conditions of the present day. Life 
has always been a sad puzzle to man, and his animal impulses 
of selfish greed have always formed themselves in warring 
opposition to the teachings presented by these spiritual 
specialists. Acknowledging the fact, as we must, that Space 
and Time (so called) are but mortal conceptions, we may, 
with true philosophy, mourn the mistakes of man in the past, 
but, at the same time, we may draw the correct deductions 
from the course of human, evolutionary progress, — ever 
upward, — and cherish the brightest hopes for his future. 
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not only on earth, but to spiritual realms beyond all mortal 
ken. 

Before taking up the second part of the subject, — the 
socialistic development of the world’s thought, — it is per- 
haps well to offer one word of warning. Granting the truth 
of this theory of thought, it must of course be essential for 
man’s welfare, in his progress upward, that the aggregate 
thought of the most advanced races be sound, and true to 
the leadings of the higher mind. Evil, discordant thought 
can become unhappily in many cases, more infectious than 
mental impulses toward truth and wisdom. Epidemics of 
baneful, diseased thought have spread through the minds 
of whole communities at different periods of the world’s 
history, showing the secret power of telepathic influence. 
We may then well fear the prevalence of wrong ideas, 
for they have served in the past as a serious hindrance to 
the proper growth of those seeds of righteous reform that 
have been planted from time to time in the minds of inspired 
leaders. 

Let us now take a brief glance at the development of a 
hopeful thought, which has existed, sometimes in strength, 
sometimes in extreme weakness, since man first emerged from 
the savage state. At different stages in the advance of 
humanity toward what we call civilization, the individual 
man has cherished a noble thought of an ideal condition of 
social existence on this planet; he has dreamed of a future 
state of society, in which Justice and Harmony shall rule, 
and true brotherhood be established. It is not my purpose to 
trace the development of this thought from the very begin- 
ning of its recorded history. In all epochs and in every 
land after primitive equality disappeared, aspirations for an 
ideal social formation are to be perceived in sensitive human 
minds, sometimes in the form of a protest against existing 
evil, sometimes in the shape of Utopian dreams for social 
reconstruction. The prophets of Israel, while lifting a warn- 
ing voice against iniquity, announced a good time coming. 
Job, that grand old poet, — pessimist as he was in many 
ways, — believed in Justice, and that right would at last pre- 
vail. Five centuries before our Christian Era, Gautama 
Buddha held the thought of the extreme wretchedness of 
existence, and offered the saving doctrine of self-sacrifice as 
the only solution of the great problem. Coming down to the 
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classic period of philosophic speculation in Greece, we find 
Plato inspired to give to the world a high ideal in his 
“ Republic,” wh'ch work had great influence in prompting 
later aspirations. The socialistic thought came with mighty 
power to Christ, whom we may justly claim to be not only 
one of the world’s very highest specialists in spiritual know]- 
edge, but one of the strongest advocates for the practical, 
social Brotherhood of Man. How very far his pretended fol- 
lowers have departed from the original doctrines of social 
reform, taught by their master! During the dark ages 
following the decline of the Roman Empire, the gloom that 
pervaded the world’s mind acted almost as an effectual cur- 
tain for the concealment of any hope that might still linger 
in the breasts of the oppressed people; yet even then, some 
few waves of socialistic thought penetrated receptive mortal 
brains, exhibited mostly in the communistic ideas held by the 
Mendicant Orders, by the Anabaptists in Germany, and by 
the Levellers in England. These ideas are clearly expressed 
in a Flemish poem of the thirteenth century written by Jacob 
Van Maerlant (1235), and entitled “ Wapene Martyn.” Two 
passages from this poem, translated by an English Socialist, 
read as follows: (Martin, the German law relates that from 
unrighteous violence, ownership is come.” ) (‘Two words 
in the world there be, these simply mine and thine. Could 
one take them away, peace there would be and freedom. All 
then would be free; none enslaved, nor man nor woman; 
both corn and wine would be in common.) In reading these 
words we see how persistent, even in dark and gloomy times, 
are the ideas, prompted by the power of the eternal mind, I 
must not forget, before turning to later times, to quote a few 
sayings of some of the early Christian Fathers who held the 
thought of their leader, Jesus. St. Basil says: «The rich 
man is a thief.” St. Chrysostom exclaims: “The rich are 
robbers ; a kind of equality must be effected by making gifts 
out of their abundance. Better all things were in common.” 
St. Jerome mourns: “Opulence is always the product of a 
theft committed, if not by the actual possessor, by his ances- 
tors,” and St. Clement declares the truth in these words: “In 
strict justice everything should belong to all. Iniquity alone 
has created private property.” Tracing the same redeeming 
thought to later days: at the time of the Reformation of the 
corrupt Catholic Church, a contemporary of Martin Luther, 
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Sir Thomas More, Chancellor of England under that tyrant, 
Henry the Eighth, gave to the people of his period a trans- 
cendent work of genius, which has never ceased to attract 
the attention and admiration of intelligent readers. Until 
this day, with all the elaborate plans for a better social 
system offered by subsequent reformers, More’s * Utopia,” 
printed under the title of a political romance, contains 
most of the suggestions needed for the organization of 
an ideal State. At the time in which this noble-minded 
statesman lived, the feudal system had not entirely dis- 
uppeared. The people of England lived in a condition of 
social injustice, religious intolerance, and political tyranny, 
but that giant oppressor, Modern Commercialism, had not 
yet stepped upon the world’s stage, and it is a question 
whether the laborers did not possess a fairer share of the 
products of their labor, compared with their masters, than at 
the present time. 

It is said that Sir Thomas More doubted the practicability 
of any such social reform as he pictured, but I prefer to be- 
lieve the contrary. I have faith in this power of inspired 
thought and confidence in the idea that this prophet wrote in 
the form of a romance what was given from above; and, 
though not expecting to see his vision fulfilled, in the flesh, 
yet felt sure that man would progress until Justice and 
Equality should rule, in political governments, throughout 
the earth. If the time was not ripe, if this mirror of the polit- 
ical and social evils of his age, as itis rightly called, attracted 
only the idle attention of the cultured classes, it was not the 
fault of its author. More was not a mere dreamer; he was a 
practical advocate in the cause of philanthropy and justice, 
who made a brave fight against a cruel despot, and gave his 
life cheerfully upon the scaffold, rather than yield one point 
of conscientious belief. 

Socialists and Nationalists, in their present educational 
movement, may well follow some advice, so qpaintly given in 
“ Utopia”: “You must, with a crafty wile, and subtle 
tongue, study and endeavor, as much as in you lieth, to 
handle the matter wittily and handsomely for the purpose, 
and that which you cannot turn to good, so to order that it 
be not very bad. For it is not possible for all things to be 
well unless all men were good, which I think will not be 
yet for these many years.” 
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Are not these wise words applicable for the guidance of 
Nationalists and Socialists of the present time? Short steps on 
the right road should not be despised if we are not able to 
take strides. The next presentations of socialistic thought 
which attracted attention (worth mentioning), appeared in 
print, a century later than More’s « Utopia.” A lord high 
chancellor of England is again impelled to put forth a high 
conception of things possible of accomplishment by man; for 
Sir Francis Bacon, who held this eminent position during 
part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, published in 1624 
under James the First, his social romance “ The New At- 
lantis.” Lord Macaulay says of the description of Solomon’s 
House, contained in this work, “that there is not to be 
found in any human composition a passage more eminently 
distinguished by profound and serene wisdom.” In 1637, 
Oampanella, the Italian monk, called the “Philosopher of 
Stilo,” gave to his * priest-ridden, tyrant-ridden ” countrymen 
a vivid picture of a happier life on earth, in a work of 
fancy called the “City of the Sun.” These two books, of 
Lord Bacon, and Thomas Campanella, written in “ times 
of discouragement and decay, in times of ecclesiastical and 
political tyranny, discouraging freedom of thought and 
intellectual effort,’ attracted wide interest, and both writers 
undoubtedly impressed the minds of that period with re- 
newed hope. 

I must omit any extended notice of that tremendous wave 
of thought which rose to such a height in the time of Vol- 
taire, Paine, and Rousseau, and which broke in such fury at 
the French Revolution. Of all the dreadful implements 
used by the occult powers controlling human destiny, none 
has done more effective work for the amelioration of man’s 
relation with man, than this bloody, blind, and furious over- 
turn of society. By its means the ruling classes, throughout 
the civilized world, awoke to the fact that serious disease 
lurked in the body politic of every existing government. 
Palliative remedies were more or less adopted, and there can 
be no denial that organized human society received lasting 
benefit from the final results of that horrible chaos. It was 
during the progress of these struggles for freedom in France, 
and during the revolt of an oppressed people in America, 
that the germs of modern Socialism appeared. Babceuf, 
Cabet, St. Simon, Fourier, Louis Blanc, Proudhon, Robert 
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Owen, and a few other believers in their respective plans 
for a social revolution, did brave work in spreading the 
thought that came to them. Although each of these reformers 
(prophets, we may well call them) had quite a large follow- 
ing from all classes, and though several efforts were made for 
carrying into practical operation the various, yet similar ideals 
held in mind by these advanced guides, the world was not 
ready. But the seeds of thought sown by these husbandmen, 
in the early part of this century, were not wasted, for they 
fell into the fruitful soil of many, very many minds: we soon 
find other hands assuming the task. The list of distinguished 
workers in this sacred cause of Human Brotherhood is too 
long to be given here. Especial praise and gratitude are due, 
however, to Karl Marx and Ferdinand Lasalle. These two 
giants in intellect, acuteness, and energy, are the founders of 
Modern State Socialism, as distinguished from Communism, 
Federalism, and the many other plans for a new industrial 
formation. Since the death of Marx and Lasalle, the work 
of popular education in socialistic doctrines has moved with 
astonishing rapidity, throughout the civilized world. The 
thought, so feeble in the time of Sir Thomas More, has grown 
to such strength since his day, that it bids fair to become, 
before many years, the ruling faith in the minds of all 
enlightened nations. 

In this country the impulse sent to Edward Bellamy to 
write his book, “ Looking Backward,” is part of this thought 
force. The birth of the Nationalist party, with its purpose of 
using every effort for social readjustments, is a deliverance 
of this same hidden power. 

Before closing, I must give some words of a recent writer 
for they are in tone with the subject under consideration. 
She says: ** We have but to look back a few hundred years 
to mark the gradual ascension of the whole of mankind to 
higher levels of mind life, and we can but feel that what 
has been shall continue to be, until humanity, the great 
giant struggling to lift himself from the slime of earth, shall 
no longer present features of abhorrent ugliness, warring 
against his own numbers, demoniacally insane and suicidal, 
poisoning his atmosphere with the effluvium of hatred and 
evil thought and deed ; but shall walk beneath heaven a man 
of noblest proportions and form, and of angelic countenance — 
his thoughts of love, his acts of mercy.” 
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Demos still stands in the market places of the world with 
dejected mien, yet with more hope in heart, more intelligence 
in brain, than ever before ; for this force of socialistic thought 
prompts renewed efforts for the assertion of rights so long 
denied. Aristos, haughty and self secure, as always, listens 
with more tender interest than was his wont, to the bitter 
complaints of cruel injustice which reach his ear. The re- 
deeming thought of social equality and fraternity is moving an 
obdurate mind. It is the serious duty, then, of all earnest 
men and women, who deplore this present system of com- 
petitive warfare, and who aspire for “a more excellent way,” 
to concentrate their individual thought and united will with 
determined energy, that the great tidal sweep, now in full 
flow, shall not recede until man is left upon the firm high 
ground of a reconstructed society. 





THE REAL CASE OF THE “REMONSTRANTS” 
AGAINST WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


BY O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


It must not be supposed that the silence of the «« Remon- 
strants”’ is evidence that they have been convinced of their 
error. They are simply tired of repeating worn-out common- 
places. In their opinion, the usual arguments in favor of the 
measure have been answered again and again, so that now it 
is a matter not of argument, but of feeling. They think they 
have disposed of the asseverations that suffrage is a natural 
right; that the Republican theory of government involves 
female suffrage; that there should be no taxation without 
direct representation ; that there can be no popular govern- 
ment without full consent of the governed ; that a principle 
of justice demands the extension of the suffrage to women; 
that society would be benefited by the participation of women 
in its administrative details; that the sex would be raised 
in the human scale. 

But there is one point respecting the attitude of some of 
the « Remonstrants ” on which a certain amount of misunder- 
standing exists. It is charged that they look down on 
woman as an inferior creature; wish to keep her in subjec- 
tion, and debar her from a privilege. This may be true of 
the mass of objectors, but certainly is not true of all. One 
of the most resolute of opponents was the late D. A. Wasson, 
but his essay on “The Genius of Woman,” in the recent 
volume of his papers, is a plea in her defence so impassioned 
that he himself says, “I am so far from insinuating an inferi- 
ority in woman, that the contrary, rather, might seem to be 
true; with more plausibility might I be accused of exalting 
her unduly.” It is understood, of course, that by “woman” 
the typical woman is meant, the normal woman, woman in her 
essential nature. I am one of those who think that Mr. 
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Wasson somewhat overdraws the picture, as when he de- 
clares, “* Homer only reports; it is, as he deems, a goddess 
who sings. . . . Dante wrote the Divine Comedy, but Bea- 
trice made it. . . . In Phidias she is the vision. In the hue 
of her being, Titian has dipped his brush, else the paint were 
but ochre,” but the main contention is mine also. It is 
because womanhood stands so high, not because it lies so low, 
that its mingling with political enginery is deplored. The 
highest art owes much of its inspiration to the feminine ele- 
ment, and this element is most effective, even in men, when it 
is least adulterated. The most ethereal artists, whether in 
sculpture, painting, music, or poetry, are in their constitution 
feminine. If we could take the.feminine quality out of 
architecture it would probably cease to be interesting. We 
may not be able to draw a sharp line of division between 
masculine and feminine characteristics, but it may be broadly 
stated that the masculine represents judgment, the practicable, 
the expedient, the possible, while the feminine represents 
emotion, what ought to be, the dream of excellence, the 
vision of complete beauty. There is a good deal of this 
latter attribute in man, but there would be far less if the 
honor at present given to woman were removed, as it must 
be if the sexes are intermingled in the contest of parties. 
Its chief support would, in this case, be taken away, and as 
it is not strong enough to act alone it must fall to the 
ground. For this reason the cause of the “ Remonstrants” 
appears to them to be the cause of social elevation. There is 
no doubt that in the past, owing to the exigencies of social 
life, women have been kept down; that brute force has pre- 
vailed; that the animal propensities have triumphed; that 
the so-called passive virtues have been treated with scanty 
respect. Laws representing this period are still on our 
statute books. Customs derived from this period are still 
operative in our communities. But that age, if not entirely 
gone, is rapidly going, and is lamented by many men, who 
are heartily ashamed of its brutality. Unfortunately, the 
language of ancient statutes cannot be expunged. What is 
written is written, and all that can be done is to enact more 
humane edicts in the future. Still, as historical recorés the 
worst enactments are valuable and should not be erased ; 
but, except as historical monuments, they-should not be used. 
Let us have the benefit of all the humanity there is. So far 
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as I know, men are rejoiced to hear of woman’s advancement 
in every form of art, of the opening of new opportunities for 
education, fresh outlets for her activity, further room for her 
achievement. 

The fact that woman exerts power instead of force is a-~ 
reason for keeping her in her present condition, which is one 
of command. Wendell Phillips used to say that she had too 
much power, and ought to be held to more responsibility ; 
but how voting would secure this, I cannot imagine, espe- 
cially in these days of a secret ballot. Governments ought 
to rest upon power; they do, in fact, in the final resort, rest 
upon force, and this is embodied in the male sex. Terma- 
gants may borrow what comfort they can from the King of 
Dahomey’s body-guard of females, but the King of Da- 
homey does not rank high among monarchs, neither do those 
who compose his body-guard rank high among women. 
Their feminine attributes are of the smallest. The necessi- 
ties of the “service” have not proved favorable to their 
womanhood. It is true that on ordinary occasions a large 
number of men are released from military duty. The crisis 
seldom occurs when those under the legal line or above it are 
called. Still, they may be, they are liable.- At one period 
of our Civil War we were grateful for the reserve of women 
who could not be summoned to the front, and who were at 
liberty to wait on the wounded in hospitals, to solace the 
dying, to manage sanitary fairs, and attend to the various 
works of mercy, while stronger arms wielded weapons. It is 
a grand position, that of standing outside of strife and using 
moral power alone, keeping alive patriotism, inspiring valor, 
holding up the highest aims, animating sons, husbands, 
fathers, and breathing an atmosphere of pity and heroism, 
aloof from the perils of camp life. This is a noble sort of 
disfranchisement, something wholly different from the dis. 
franchisement of the pauper, the criminal, the insane. These 
are discharged; women are exempt. ‘These are set aside as 
persons not human; women are absolved as constituting a 
higher class. There is a very real distinction between being 
placed among the beasts, and being placed among the “ minis- 
tering angels.” 

Another argument in favor of the retention of women of 
their present place is the preponderance in them of feeling, a 
preponderance that becomes the more striking as they become 
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more perfect in the traits which distinguish the sex. This 
peculiarity acts as a disqualification in the sphere of practical 
politics, which rests mainly upon sagacity, but is invaluable 
as an influence on society. The consciousness of possessing 
political responsibility may, in some cases, ennoble; though 
that will depend on circumstances. ‘The possession of the 
ballot may sometimes be of actual value. The strongest 
argument in favor of female suffrage I ever heard turned on 
this latter point. A poor woman was brought before a police 
justice, charged with some offence. The judge imposed the 
heaviest sentence that was allowed by the law. A by- 
stander observed to his companion, “That woman should 
have been let off more easily.” « Yes,” replied the other, 
“she would have been if she could have helped herself. 
But, you see, she has no vote, and ours is an elective 
judiciary.” Let us hope that all judges are not like 
that one, and that there are women who are not dragged 
before police courts. Whatever we may think of theoretical 
politics, the practice of politics is not ennobling. (‘The educa- 
ting power of the suffrage is sometimes over-estimated. It 
does educate in chicanery, cunning, the arts of party manage- 
ment, the market price of manhood, skill in offering rewards 
for service. But does it educate in intelligence, a broad 
_ view of statemanship, the love of justice, patriotism, hu- 
manity, respect for citizenship? Virtuous women cannot be 
aware of the dangers they will have to encounter if they 
enter the political arena. Society is not alive to the corrup- 
tion that will follow the introduction of a new kind of 
bribery into national and state affairs. -We need all the 
purity, modesty, reticence, we can get, and it comes to us 
best, in the least adulterated form, from a class set apart, and 
having simply a moral influence on the questions before the 
people. The importance of a mass of influence conditioned 
by moral yestrictions alone, can hardly be estimated too 
highly. And, at present, women hold this advantage: they 
will exert it more and more, as they expand in the true 
graces that belong to their sex. Just now they come nearer 
to being a privileged body than any under the sun, as near as 
our American institutions permit. Much more truly privi- 
leged than any European order, because purely ethical in 
character, not formally instituted, but ordained by Divine 
decree. Even now deference is paid them, but this deference 
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is but a shadow of what will be when they fully justify their 
high calling. The old feudal politeness is but a symbol of the 
respect that will be rendered by the best minds to the arbi- 
ters of a sacred destiny. It may be conceded that the actual 
woman is no more virtuous than the man, but her genius is 
certainly more etherial; her temptation to earthiness is less ; 
she is delivered from the necessity of wading through mud to 
a throne. . 

This predominance of sentiment in woman renders her 
essentially an idealist. She jumps at conclusions. She can- 
not stop short of final results. She carries out principles to 
the end, regardless of processes. She can make no allowance 
for slowness, for tentative or compromising measures. Her 
reforms are sweeping. She would close all the bars and liquor 
saloons, and make it a crime to sell intoxicating drink. She 
would shut up all gambling-rooms, all houses of assignation, 
thus compelling people to be virtuous. We may hope toarrive 
at the same goal by-and-by, but by gradual steps. Of the 
philosophy of government there is no question. Our concern 
is with practical politics, entirely, and practical politics is an 
experimental science, where not the best thing but the best 
thing possible is considered. Mistakes, blunders, errors there 
must be. Steps must be retraced. Votes must be annulled. 
Our feet are always in the water, for ina republic, men sail, as 
Fisher Ames said, on a raft. The possession of the suffrage 
is therefore a painful if not, as many think, a doubtful boon, 
a duty rather than a privilege. They who would discharge 
it thoroughly are compelled to work hard, to encounter dirt, 
to frequent disagreeable places, to consort with unpleasant 
people, to listen smilingly to vacuous speeches, and, after all, 
to accept a portion only of the desired truth. The dainty 
man shrinks from the task; the careless man avoids it; the 
indifferent man neglects it. There is complaint, there is 
remonstrance, and partial improvement. But the duty is any- 
thing but a pleasure, and they upon whom the work is 
thrust are, in many instances, unwilling that women should 
defile themselves with that mire. To cast a ballot is an easy 
matter, but to perform the preliminary drudgery is not easy.. 
A few are jealous of their right to vote, but not all. There 
are nyambers who welcome disfranchisement from change of 
residence, as bringing at least temporary exemption. 

K I am speaking of women who follow the bent of their 
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genius. These are the few, and they will be .likely to shun 
the bitter controversies of political life, greatly preferring the 
attitude of moral inspirers; these would simply be hamp- 
ered by the action of the voters. In the event of woman suf- 
frage being established, the lower class would hardly go to 
the polls because if they opposed the men, there would be 
strife; the fashionable would not, because they do not care ; 
the philanthropic have too much to do already, with charitable 
work ; the great middle class, consisting of the wives, sisters, 
daughters of active men in the world’s business, is precisely 
that which we rely on for immediate moral influence, and 
which it is desirable to rescue from absorption in the common 
run of mundane interests. In either case, there is a distinct 
loss of power. The cultivated and philanthropic classes are 
embarrassed ; the lowerclass is angered; the middle class is 
confused by the conflict of their dreams with their duties, 
their aspirations after moral serenity and their daily social 
responsibilities. They can neither be inspirers nor helpmates, 
and their condition is not a happy one.) 

There seem to be two theories of woman among those who 
hope for her future. With no others have we anything to 
do. According to one view, she is a creature in an inferior 
position; oppressed, kept in subjection, held down by the 
might of man; a creature without opportunities, or chance 
to show what she is, or what she can do. The laws are 
against her; customs are but seemingly in her favor; polite- 
ness is a gilded form of contempt. If this theory be true, 
then by all means, let emancipation be eagerly pursued, and 
brought about as soon as possible. Let liberty have her full 
course. Hands off! We must all conspire to lift women up; 
to put them on the same level with men; to abolish every 
vestige of ownership or subjugation. Every right-minded man 
desires no less than this. The other theory regards woman 
as an independent creature ; with a genius of her own, having 
a record in the past, a work in the present, a career in the 
time to come, providentially placed and equipped, and simply 
misapprehended. If this account be received, then all she 
needs is appreciation, a hearty welcome, an honest sympathy. 
Encourage her shyness. Applaud her achievements. “Let 
all doors that lead into cellars be kept shut. Let her not be 
set to tasks that she cannot perform. Let her not be invited 
to imitate men, or to enter into competition with them. Let 
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her services to society be gratefully acknowledged, and more 
like them be asked for. She is the complement of man, and 
of course man cannot get along without her. If he is the 
hand, she is the heart; not his superior, but his equal in 
another sphere. It is needless to say that this latter theory 
is the one accepted here. 

Thése remarks are not designed as an argument on the 
whole question, nor have they any controversial purpose. 
The writer does not intend to throw down a gage of defiance 
or to provoke dispute. To fight in defence of one’s own 
opinion is not the way to elicit truth. He would simply 
explain a position, with no thought of persuading others, or 
of making a single convert. He would speak for some of 
his contemporaries who have less leisure, or less sensitiveness, 
or less sense of personal accountability than he has. At all 
events he will clear his own couscience. 





UNDER THE WHEEL. 


A Mopern PLAy IN SIX SCENEs. 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 


**T have fallen under the wheel.’”’-—Bazarof in Turgeneff’s ‘Fathers and Sons.”’ 


Scene First.—A Mechanic’s Tenement. Scene Fourth.—A Settler’s Harvest. 
Scene Second.—A Boomer’s Den. Scene Fifth—A Game of Quoits. 
Scene Third.—A Mid-day Prairie. Scene Sixth.—A Charity Bed. 


Persons Represented ; 


Jason Epwarps, Mechanic. Hank Wuittnc, Proprietor Western 
Mrs. EpWarps. House. 
ALICE EDWARDs. FRANK GRAHAM, Wamburger Grocery. 
LitTLe LINNIE (nine). Jounson, “ Farmin’ it.” 
WALTER REEVES, On the Daily Dappy RuBLE, Speculator. 
Events. E. B. Exuior. 
Mrs. MuRTAGH. Toneury Tom, 3LACKSMITH, and 
JULIAN BERGH. others. 
JuDGE BALseR, Land Ager, Attorney, Boomer. 


(Copyrighted by HAMLIN GARLAND. All rights reserved.) 


Scene First.— A Mecnanic’s TENEMENT. 

A square room, carpeted with a cheap carpet ; door back, looking into hall; worn cane- 
seat chairs standing about; table in centre, scantily spread; sofa right front ; piano right back; 
bureau left back; small table left front, covered with books. kverything indicates that 
this is general living room, dining and sitting room, The roar of the street and the shrill 
clamor of children enter the room. It is about five o’clock, and very hot. Linnie is drum- 
ming on the piano. Mrs. Edwards is coming and going wearily, her face is sweet, but worn 
and apathetic. 

Mrs. E. “Linnie.” 

Linnie (jumping from the stool). “ What, momma?” 

Mrs. FE. “You didn’t put on the cups and saucers.” 

(Linnie flies out into the kitchen. Mrs. Edwards drops into a 
chair wearily, and putting ler hands to her head sighs deeply, 
“Oh, dear! ”) , 

Linnie (returning and arranging cups). “ Didn't Allie look 
lovely, momma, sitting up there before all those people? I wish 
I was a graduate so I could sing and wear a white dress.” 

Mrs. E. (rising slowly). “Be patient, child, an’ mebbe you 
will be. If father has good luck you can go to the conservatory. 
Mebbe we won’t always be s’ poor.” 
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Linnie. “ What makes so many people poor, momma ?” 

Mrs. FE. “Oh, I don’t know, child. Ask Mr. Reeves; he’s an 
editor, and ought t’? know. I don’t know.” 

(Boy peeps in the door, throws himself into an attitude ef 
pitching a ball.) “Hi, there! Git onto me curves!” 

Linnie. “Oh, let me see! Where ’d y’ get it, Teddy ?” 

Teddy. “I found it — bought it, I mean.” 

Linnie. “Found it! Where?” (Teddy hesitates.) “O 
Teddy!” 

Teddy (reproachfully). “ Well, what’sa feller t’ do wen 
Brooters bangs a high foul over de fence square up agin y’r leg? 
Look out fer me razzle-dazzle now! Get onto me snake now, 
Clarkson’s in de box! Now see me pitch a side-drop. Oh, dat’s 
de ball dat razzle-dazzles de coon wid de stick!” (Pantomime of 
throwing.) 

Linnie (looking on with interest). “Tl bet I can do it. Let 
me try.” 

Teddy. “YVve got ‘a’ go home in a minnit, but I'll give yeh a 
pointer or two.” 

(As they talk in the corner Mrs. Murtagh, a middle-aged Irish- 
woman with pleasant face, enters with a dish in her hand. As 
she talks Mrs. E. keeps about her work, causing the visitor to 
raise and lower her voice alternately.) 

Mrs. Murtagh. “Arrah! And have ye haird the noos? 
Timmy Sheehan has broken the hid ov Mike O’Lary f’r darin’ ? 
chpake ill ov Mary McGrill. The more honor to him! and Mrs. 
O’Hoolihan’s old man caam home full o’ paches, wild as an injin 
—and oh! the cirrcus they had wud raise the hairs of ye! —y’ 
should be on me side o’ the house. Y’d ha’ thought the bloody 
fiends o” hell wor havin’ a free fight. It’s a foine woman is Mrs. 
O’Hoolihan, an’ her arms are beautiful wid mooscle; the divil a 
mon ¢’n walk over her hid —” 

Mrs. Edwards. “Sh! Don’t talk of that, I don’t like to have 
Linnie hear it. She hears too much now.” 

Mrs. M. (lowering her voice). “It’s little she moinds what oim 
a-sayin,’ wid Teddy tachin’ her some o’ his schmart tricks. He 
takes after his father, does Teddy.” ( With adroit turn to flattery.) 
“ But it’s a blissid home y’ have here sure, wid four swate little 
rooms on the second floight front. An’ think o’ me jist, wid six 
childer an’ three rooms three floights back! It’s a lucky woman 
ye air so ye air, Mrs. Edwards.” 

Mrs. Edwards. “Yes, 1 ’spose I be, compared with others; 
but my home aint what I wish it was.” 

Mrs. M. “Not what ye wish it was! What'll ye be wantin’ 
— the airth ?” 

Mrs. E. (musing a moment at the table). “ Yes, that’s just it. 
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Jt is the earth I’m wantin’. I want ’o live where they’s a place 
for my children to play. Seems ’s if I never could get recon- 
ciled to their playin’ in the streets. I want a little yard with 
apple-trees in it and a pear-tree, and—and—a—home — this aint a 
home, it’s only a stopping-place.” 

Mrs. M. “Glory be to God. Whin ye git that y’ll be wid the 
saints! Be gorry, the loikes o’ that ’ll nivir come t’ the loikes av 
us. But would ye lind me the loan av a cuup o’ tay? It’s out o” 
tay Iam and me nairves in that state! And the childer that 
crazy.” (A crash on the stairs and screams of'babe. Mrs. Mur- 
tagh rushes to the door and yells like a fog horn.) “Phwat air 
ye doin’ up there? Gaw back in the room wid ye! If ye dhrop 
the babby over the bannister again Ill baste the skin av ye! 
Teddy, run up an’ see phawt the — Patsey is doin’.” 
(Teddy pays no heed.) (Coming back to the centre calmly 
taking up her palaver.) 

“ As I was sayin’, ye’ve been s’ kind to a poor —” (At this 
point she sees Alice Edwards entering with Walter Reeves and 
scuttles into kitchen left, looks out with a comical leer, slowly 
closing the door. Alice is a girl of twenty with a thoughtful 
Jace ; she is dressedin a light-colored modish dress, She enters 
the room and turns, smiling fuintly at Reeves who is talking to 
someone in the hall. Reeves is a handsome, alert man of thirty, 
dressed richly. His hair is pushed straight up from his fore- 
head ; he has a quizzical look about his eyes.) 

Reeves (still looking into hall). “ Pat, none o’ y’r grinnin’ now. 
It’s the divil’s own time ['d be havin’ wid yez if y’ lave anither 
banany-skin on the stairway.” (Entering he takes Teddy by the 
nape of the neck.) “Two's company, Teddy, three’s a crowd.” 

Teddy (rebelliously). “ Wy don’t y’ put her out?” (pointing 
at Linnie.) 

Linnie. “O Teddy Murtagh. I guess —” 

Reeves. “No words — Teddy —no recriminations. Run 
along —I think I smell y’r supper waitin’ fer yeh —” 

Linnie (who has whispered to Alice). “Oh, Til go meet papa.” 
(Runs out back.) 

Reeves to Alice. “Eh, well! Privacy and tenement houses 
are mutually destructive terms. As a prying newspaper man, I’m 
getting a dose of my own medicine. They all take a great inter- 
est in my affairs.” 

(Alice smiles but faintly at his fun. She remains seated, eyes 
held down in thought.) 

Reeves (sinking into a chair). “ Another graduation recital 
would lay me out in the morgue. That tall girl who punished 
Schumann — well, let that pass and come back to the matter in 
hand. That’s all you’ll promise me, is it?” 
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Alice (very gravely). “ Yes.” 

Reeves. “To marry me — sometime!” 

Alice (smiling a little). “ Aint that enough?” 

Reeves (rising). “No. It’s too indefinite. Enough, to a man 
who wants you and the earth! Now just think how indefinite 
that sounds — sometime! Why not put a mete and a bound to 
it! Why not say next Fourth of July?” (She smiles and 
shakes her head.) “Thanksgiving?” (She shakes head less 
emphatically.) “Christmas? Ah! now I’m getting at it. Say a 
year from to-day. Now that’s a tremendous sacrifice on my part. 
Come now!” 

Alice (smiling). “Well, I— will —” 

Reeves Ceaping up). “Good!” 

Alice (thrusting him back). “— think of it.” 

Reeves. “ What's that?” 

Alice. “I said I'd think of it.” 

Reeves (turning wildly away). “ Nothing of the kind! Alice, 
you are wildly exasperating. To think of the sermons, recitals, 
and graduating elocutionists I’ve listened to, to hear you sing! 
To think of the ice-cream sodas — ” 

Alice (warningly). “ Walter!” 

Reeves (sinking down into a chair). “ All diss haff I endured 
mit a batient shrug — only for this, only for this!” (Groans, 
hides face.) 

Alice (sternly). “How can you make light of it!” 

Reeves (looking up). “ Make light of it! Do I look like a man 
making light of anything?” (Becoming grave.) “ Alice, this is 
nonsense. Just look at it from my standpoint a moment. Here 
I am, good salary, a little land and railway stock — eye on a dove 
of a 7 in Meadow-view, Queen Anne, piazza all the way 
round —” 

Alice. “I know — but —” 

Reeves. “But what?” 

Alice (smiling). “I’m happy now —” 

Reeves (dolorously). “ But I aint.” 

Alice. “I have my music, and father, and mother, and 
Linnie. Don’t ask too much of me. Why can’t you be 
patient ?” 

Reeves. “Iam. Job aint a circumstance to me.” 

Alice (with enthusiasm). “I love my music; I can’t stop 
now just when I am beginning to master it. I must succeed in 
that first. I want to show people that I can earn my own liv- 
ing — 

Reeves (earnestly). “ Dearest girl, all I have is thine!” 

Alice (firmly). “No, it aint. I want money all my own. I 
want to lift my people out of this — Oh, wouldn’t it be glorious? 
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That’s what I’ve worked for — dreamed about! I can’t give it 
up now—” 

Reeves. “Qh, these modern women! Oh, for the soft and 
yielding heroine of romance!” 

Alice (going on). “ You got your place by your own work ; I 
want to show how much I can do.” 

Reeves. “ You mean how little.” 

Alice (stamping her foot). “Imean how much! I’m proud 
of you because you got your place by merit ; I’m going to see if 
I can’t do something — ” 

Reeves (secretly admiring her). “ Nonsense! I can do work 
enough for two. I don’t want you to work —” 

Alice, “I know you don’t, but—” 

Reeves. “But what?” 

Alice. “I want to work. Can’t you wait? Let me have my 
freedom another year to see what I can do.” 

Reeves (a little nettled). “Freedom! Come, now, that’s going 
too far. As if you couldn’t do just as you please after marry- 
ing me!” 

Alice (eluding him). “Tm not so sure about that! Don’t 
you remember calling me the modern woman a few moments 
ago?” 


Reeves (surprised at her turn). “ Yes.” 

Alice (with returning archness). “Well, the modern woman 
doesn’t marry young.” 

Reeves. “The modern woman better look out or she'll get out 
o the habit and not marry at all! Say, Alice, do you know I’m 
getting old? I am, too near thirty, altogether. Come and look 


at my hair — gray, eh?” 

Alice (pushing her hand through his hair). “Gray! There 
isn’t a gray hair in it — and if —” 

Reeves. “And if there was, it would be due to dissipation. 
Oh, that’s what you were going to say! Now that’s—” 

Alice (protesting). “No,no! I didn’t mean that— I meant—” 

Reeves. “Oh, you can’t switch off onto Back-Bay parties and 
summer hotels; but there is something in these five o’clock recep- 
tions — the tea I ‘now is wearing on me. But come back to the 
matter in hand.” 

Alice (freeing herself and going). “ Now I won’t argue any 
more. You sit down and keep delightfully quiet.” 

Reeves. “But hold on. I—” 

Alice (hangs up her hat and sits at piano. Drowns out his 
voice, and then asks demurely), “ What were you about saying, 
Walter?” 

Reeves (savagely). “I was merely remarking that I'll go home 
and write a ferocious article on the modern woman.” 
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Alice (sweetly). “Do, and Pll add another year to your proba- 
tion. The tyrant man must be taught his real weakness. Woman 
is becoming his equal, nay, his conqueror !” 

Reeves (in mock despair). “Oh, that I was born so late!” 

(As she plays softly he rises and goes over to her and puts his 
hand on her shoulder. When she ceases playing he says in a new 
tone of voice,) —“ Lovers always enjoy telling each other what 
they thought and felt the first time they met —” 

Alice (looking up). Yes, go on.” 

Reeves. “I never could tell what I thought when I saw you 
first —I met you on the street, you remember — ” 

Alice. “I remember.” 

Reeves. “But I clipped a little poem to-day, that comes as 
near expressing my thought as anything can.” 

Alice. “Oh, read it! Won’t you, please?” 

Reeves. ‘How do you know it’s complimentary ?” 

Alice. “1 don’t.” 

Reeves (smiling). “Yes, you do, or you wouldn’t plead for it. 
Well, it went something like this — if my memory serves : — 


She passed me on the street 
And saw me not! 

As some sweet singer, far 
From its swaying nest 
Beside some half-hid stream 
Deep in the wooded west, 
Musing she moved with eyes 
Opon some other far-off skies. 


Knowing not vice, nor hunger’s ways, 
With pure, unthinking, child-like eyes, 
She passed me, but I caught 

The glorious beauty of her face! 
Beneath her garments, perfume fraught, 
She moved with such a splendid grace 

I thought a strain of music passec 

And with its passing held me fast! 


So purely pure her happy face, 

So delicate each rounded limb, 

So perfect was the line of grace 

That swept from breast to dainty rim 

Of swaying dress, no sculptor’s dream 
Of angeihood had half the spell 

That in her living beauty lay — 

She passed! And I, so eager-eyed —” 


(As Reeves repeats this poem to Alice, she keeps her eyes on the 
floor. As he hesitates on the last verse she takes his hand in hers, 
and lays her cheek on it. As he finishes she looks up and says :) 

“ Did you — Oh, how you idealize me! If it were only true that 
we knew neither vice nor hunger! But there is no escaping —” 
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(Knocking at the door, and enter Mrs. Murtagh, followed by 
Mrs. Edwards, who piaces a dish on the table.) 

Mrs. M. (elaborately to Reeves). “ Good evenin’, Mister Iditorr. 
Good evenin’, Miss Edwards. It’s a bloody thief I feel loike; 
but Murtagh ’ll be waitin’, an’ waitin’ makes him that angry. 
It’s the divil’s own task t’ come bechune two swatehairts sittin’ 
loike two dooves in a nist —” 

Reeves. “There, never mind that.” 

Mrs. M. «Oh, it’s not on me own account —” 

Teddy (putting his head in at the door). “Six t four in favor 
de Bostons, Clarkson in de box.” 

Reeves. “ How’s that ?” 

Teddy (with certainty). “ Youbet yer life when Clark. is in de 
points dey go out, one, toe, tree. He c’n make ol’ Anson fan de air.” 

Reeves. “The modern boy.” 

Mrs. M. “He's the curse o’ me loife. As I was —’ 

Alice (quickly). “There, there, Mrs. Murtagh, don’t say any- 
thing more about it. I didn’t know — ” 

Mrs. M. “ Av coorse y’ didn’t, bless the swate two eyes av 
yeh! An’ yer moother sayin’ I'll knock on the dure. Dawn’t 
do it, s’si. I know what it is to resave cal—” 

Reeves (sternly protesting). “ Madam, look —” 

Mrs. M. “Didgy hear that, now? Madam,s’s ’e! Good 
luck t? yeh f’r the same token —” (Curtseys. Row outside.) 

Reeves. “ Aint that Teddy howling?” , 

Mrs. M. (listening an instant). “ Foightin’ ishe? Mother o’ 
God! that b’y’s the divil himsilf. Good luck t? the bawth o’ ye. 
Pll dance at y’r weddin’ till y’ll think it’s bechune sixteen an’ 
twenty lam.” (Goes out hurriedly). 

Reeves (with a sigh). “ Heavens and earth, what a scourge !” 

Alice. “Oh, she’s not bad. She’s good at heart. But there 
are people in our block who are dreadful, and it is so hard to 
escape them in the city, where human life presses so hard.” 

Keeves (tenderly). “My poor little girl, what a life for you! 
Why will you not let me take you out of it?” 

Alice (with significant gravity). “ And leave my people in it ? 
Oh, wouldn’t it be glorious if I could get a place to sing! If I 
go through the course, my teacher says —” 

Reeves (with a despairing sigh). “There she goes again! 
Well, I must go back to the office. You're a modern woman 
with a vengeance.” 

Mrs. E.. (coming forward). “ Won't you stay t supper? Jason 
ll be glad —” 

Reeves. “No, thank you, I’ve got a little work at the office, 
and then [’ve to go out and report an anti-poverty meeting at the 
Temple. Special job.” 


9 
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Alice. “ What kind of a meeting is that, for pity’s sake ?” 

Reeves ( preparing togo). “Oh, acranky kind. Henry George 
started it. Some absurd idea about abolishing poverty.” 

Alice (with u profound sigh). “I wish it wasn’t so absurd. I 
don’t see why poverty is so persistent in this age of invention.” 

Reeves (as if’ struck by her words). “Come to think of it, it is 
more absurd to think the abolition of poverty absurd. Why 
shouldn’t it be abolished? What’s the good of progress if it 
doesn’t abolish it?” (J/e muses.) “JZ don’t see where the 
langh comes in myself. Do you know, I’ve been thinking and 
writing on these things of late? I don’t know why; it’sin the air, 
I guess. Everybody’s got some cure.” (Leans his elbow on a 
chair, speaks in slow, deep, musing voice.) “I stood on the 
Brooklyn bridge the other day and looked down on New York. 
Over me soared and sung those stupendous cables, the marvel of 
man’s skill, etched on the sky, delicate as a spider’s web. I 
stood there looking down at the sea of grimy roofs, a lava-like, 
hideous flood of brick and mortar, cracked, and seamed, and 
monstrous for its lack of line or touch of beauty, a modern city. 
I saw men running to and fro like ants, lost in the tumult of life 
and death struggle. I saw pale girls sewing there in dens reek- 
ing with pestilence. I saw myriads of homes where the children 
could play only in the street or on the sooty roof, colonies of 
hopeless settlers sixty feet from their mother earth. And over 
me soared the bridge to testify to the inventive genius of man. 
And I said then what I say now, that men have invented a thou- 
sand ways of producing wealth, but not one for properly distribu- 
ting it. I don’t know where the trouble is. If we once knew 
the trouble, somebody’d find acure. Abolition of poverty.” (//e 
muses a moment, then starts.) “ Well, good-by, Pll write this up 
in a leader.” ( With @ return to his cheerful manner, takes 
her hand, makes an elaborate obeisance.) “I await your pleasure. 
Farewell, my queen.” (Goes out without looking back.) 

Alice (looks after him smilingly. As she comes back the smile 
Jades from her face). 

“Isn't it terrible to be poor, mother?” 

Mrs. FE. (with quiet pathos). “ Yes,dear; but I’ve kind o’ got 
used to it. I don’t look fr anything else now. I don’t care s’ 
much f’r m’self, but I'd like t? see my children safe from it.” 

Alice (seated, with bent head). “Oh, how sweet it must be to be 
free from the fear of poverty! To feel that you don’t need to 
scrimp and pinch, and turn dresses and dye feathers, and wear 
old shoes; to feel that food will come when you need it; to 
have the soul set free for art.” (Leaping up, her face aglow.) 
“ But Pll win yet, mother ; I feel in my soul that I have the gift. 
Pll take you out of this—” 
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Mrs. M. (entering, with a grin). “Can y’ loan me the lavin 0” 
sugar? I have a cuup.” 

Mrs. E. (takes the cup and goes to kitchen. Mrs. M. turns to 
Alice who is playing softly). “A foine yoong mon thot. A rale 
mon if he does look a bit av a jewd. It maad me think o’ the 
toime when Murtagh caam a-coortin’ me in the ould country— 
may the smile o’ God fall on it! —an’ a foine broth av a b’ y was 
Murtagh, an’ a rare loomp av a gurrul was misilf — axin’ yer 
pardin — an’ it’s well I remember the green turrf, an’ the coos, 
an’ the pegs in the pin, an’ the trees. Sorry the tree I’ve clapped 
me two eyes on since the day of Saint Patrick.” (Zo Mrs. E., 
with sugar). “Thank ye, mum, glory God! y’re a joowell. Be 
gob! and phwat is the world comin’ to whin the half av us 
niver see the blissid soon rise ’r set; an’ niver a blaad o’ grass n’r 
a shavin o’ mood f’r the childer t’ roll on savin’ the gutter, an’ a 
cop on the corner waitin’ t’ braak y’r hid, ’r a ply-carrd sayin’ 
kaape aff the grass. Faith! an’ if this is free Amurriky, what’ll 
be the Amurriky that’ll be comin’ wid the faall o’ waages and the 
rise 0’ rint ?” 

Alice. “ Why, Mrs. M., you’ re quite an orator. I didn’t know 
you thought of “these things.’ 

Mrs. M. “Tought of ’m? Me! wid six childer an’ Mike’s 
waages cuut down t’ tin dollars the wake? Who shud tink av 
thum ?” 

Alice. “ But you’re always so cheery — 

Mrs. M. “Solam! Fer what’s the use wapin’ over shpilt 
milk? Monny a mon shmiles wid a sore heart under the vist av 
im. Whin I tink av ould Oireland, the gem o’ the say, an’ the 
tousands and tins o’ tousands driven out lavin’ the ould father 
and moother alone in the turrf-hut it’s shmilin’ sure I'll be 
*r wapin’—” (lifts her apron to her eyes and goes out). 

Alice (clasping her hands wildly). “O mother, mother! Are 
there any happy people in the world—any happy working- 
people ?” 

Mrs. F. “It don’t seem so now, dear. But when I was 
young, back t’ Derry, seemed ’s if everybuddy was forehanded ; 
but now ev erybuddy i is strugglin’ f’r dear life — 

(Enter Linnie from the hall, joyously.) “ Poppa’s coming, 
poppa’s coming.” 

(Enter Jason Edwards, a middle-aged man in grimy cloth- 
ing, atin pail in his hands. His face is gloomy but he strives 
to hide it. As Linnie runs to him he takes her in his hands 
and raises her to his face.) “ Heigho, little one, look out fr 
grease.” 

(As he hangs up his coat and hat, she follows him about.) “O 
poppa, just think, I made a cake t’day all alone! Mother didn’t 
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help me hardly any, did y’, mother? Aint I gettin’ t? be quite a 
cook ?” 

Edwards (rolling up his sleeves). “Well, I should say so. I 
don’t know what we’d do without our girls, do we, mother ?” 

Linnie. “ And O poppa, Mr. Reeves was here. And when he 
went away he —” 

Alice (warningly). “ Linnie.” 

Edwards (with assumed cheerfulness). “Ho, ho! Now we're 
getting at it. Go on, I want to know what goes on when I’m 
away. They can’t nuthin’ go on in this ward without little Miss 
Brighteyes knowin’ all about it.” (Goes out into kitchen.) 

Alice. “Linnie, dear, you need discipline.” 

Linnie. “ What's discipline?” 

Alice. “Horrors, what an inflection! Discipline is teaching 
little girls not to tell tales out o’ school and not to talk like Teddy 
Murtagh.” (She goes out and returns with an apron, helps at 
table.) 

(Edwards enters, wiping his face. While he is rolling down his 
sleeves, Linnie climbs into a chair and gets the comb out of the 
case under mirror.) 

Linnie. “mall ready, poppa. Sit down in the rocking-chair.” 

(Edwards sits, takes her on his lap, clasping her around her 
waist while she talks.) 

«“ Aint you glad you’ve got someone t’ comb your -hair for you 
when you're tired ?” 

Edwards. “I guessI am. We'd surrender without our girls, 
wouldn’t we, mother? But you're gettin’ t’ be such a great big 
girl now, I’m afraid I sha’n’t have y’ much longer.” (dwards 
looks at Alice, meaningly.) 

Linnie. “Vm goin’ t’ sit on your lap till ’'m big as Alice — 
yes, a good ’eal longer.” 

Edwards. “Oh, no, you'll be goin’ off an gittin’ married one o’ 
these days, an’ forgit y’r ol’ daddy.” 

Linnie. “I won't neither! Now you stop talkin’ that way. 
I aint never goin’ t’ get married.” 

Edwards (rising). “Don’t be too sure of that! Well, Jennie, 
how goes it with you to-day? Seems turrible hot in here. 1 
swear it’s worse’n the shop.” 

Mrs. E. (patiently). “It always is, Jason, when the wind is in 
the southwest.” 

Edwards. “Why don’t you open the door?” 

Mrs. FE. “TI can’t stand the noise and smell t’night, my head 
aches. Sometimes it seems ’s if I couldn’t bear it, but I think o’ 
people who don’t have as much as we do, an’ so I keep a-goin’.” 

EHdwards (walking about). “That’s about the only way, t’ be 
patient. It makes me wild sometimes.” (Goes to lounge and 
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drops heavily upon it. Alice takes a fan from the wall and fans 
him, stoops and kisses him.) 

Alice. “Poor papa — it’s dreadful to see you come home so 
tired.” (Brushes the hair back from his forehead.) 

Edwards (bitterly). “It’s just one eternal grind, not a day off. 
I’m glad I don’t believe in another world — I wouldn’t be sure o” 
rest after I got there.” 

Mrs. E. (shocked). “ Why, Jason, what are you sayin’? You 
must ’ve hed a hard day in the shop. It’s dretful hot fr the first 
week in June.” 

Edwards (raising to his elbow). “First week in June! Why, 
mother, it’s just thirty-two years next week since we was married. 
DD’ you remember how old Derry looked that day? Flowers, and 
berries, and daisies, an’ birds, (rising) — why, mother, that was 
heaven an’ we didn’t know it! Down here in this cussed alley 
we don’t know anything about June, only it makes our tenements 
hotter and sicklier. I s’pose the cows up there are knee-deep in 
the grass, and the wind smellin’ like the front door o’ heaven. 
We didn't look fr this kind o’ thing when we left Derry, did 
we? We didn’t look forward to a tenement?” 

Mrs. E. “No, Jason,— but set up an’ eat sumpthin’.” 

Linnie. “Poppa, I wish we could go up in the real country this 
summer — you know you promised — ” 

Alice. “Sh! Linnie; papa will do his best.” 

Edwards (going to the table). “Tl try, little one, but ’'m afraid 
there aint no vacation forus. The fight gets harder every year. 
Oh, I’m too tired to eat, Jennie. Well, Allie, how'd y’ come at 
with your recital t’? day?” 

Alice (putting her hand in his). “Very well, father, only I 
wished you could have been there.” 

Edwards. “1 wisht I could, but I can’t. I got ’o keep goin’. 
Rent an’ taxes go on when I picnic, but wages don’t.” (Shoves 
back from the table and sits dejectedly.) 

Linnie (starting up). “O poppa, aman put a bill under our 
door that said ent on it. Pll get it.” (Brings it from the corner, 
reads it slowly.) 

Linnie (reading). 
Dear Sir :— At the expiration of your lease, July 1st, your rent will be 


increased five dollars per month. Please notify us if you intend to remain. 
JouN Norcross, Agent. 


Edwards. “ Good God! and my wages cut down last week. 
Haint they got no mercy, these human wolves? Haint I got all I 
can stand now? Look at it!” (Looking at the walls.) “ Look at 
this tenement! Hotter, rottener, shabbier, but rent must go up. 
Jennie! Children! I don’t know what I’m goin’ t? do. I don’t 
see any way out; I can see we’re bein’ crushed — ” 
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Linnie (going to him). “Don’t ery, poppa, don’t mind him.” 

(As Edwards sits thus with bowed head, Julian Berg, a pale, 
student-like German, enters at the door. Ile is accompanied by 
a full-bearded, sinister-looking man, who stands in the doorway, 
stolidly smoking along pipe. Berg holds a rent bill.) 

Berg. “Aha! Vat say you now? Is it nodt dime doo 
brotest ? Our vages is reduced dwice alretty in four years — te 
rendt haff been raist four dimes. How? It is hell, is it nodt? 
Vat you do?” 

Edwards (without looking up). “1 don’t know.” 

Berg (darkly, looking at Alice). “1 know vat Ido. I magke 
brotest so I shall pe heardt. It is nodt doo be born wit. I 
giff in my name to-night.” (//e starts toward the door.) 

Alice (stopping him). “ Don’t do that. Keep away from those 
Anarchists, Mr. Berg. They will hurt you. They don’t belong 
here. Such meetings are wrong in a free country —” 

Berg (turning). “Free? Free doo bay rendt in. I fly from 
de tyrandts ofe my native landt, I reach a free landt! Bah! I 
am only slave under anodder name, dat is all. De mardch of 
feudalism is here even. I say there is no free blace left. Ledt 
dem tage care, I shall fight. I am a volf ad bay. If I fall now, 
I trag someding wit me.” (J//e starts to go.) 

Alice (stopping him). Don’t go with those men. You're not 
yourself to-night. Stay with your mother.” 

Berg (moved by her word and hand on his arm). “For your 
sake, I vill stay. Iam nodt vell. It is true.” 

Alice (recoiling). “No, no; not for my sake, but for your 
mother’s sake.” 

Berg. For you haff ask me I stay.” (J/e turns to the figure 
at the door.) “You hear, I go nodt oud.” (Figure at the door 
goes.) “I vish to dalk mit you —I haff—” 

(Alice stands speaking in alow voiceto Berg. At last he nods.) 
“ ] promise — ant I vill gome again soon?”  ( Erit.) 

Alice (turning to her futher). “Can't something be done — 
can’t you strike ?” 

Edwards (spiritlessly). “No, we can’t strike,—at least it 
wouldn’t do any good.” 

Alice. “Why not?” 

Edwards, “What can men do strikin’ with families as I 
have needin’ every dollar they ¢’n earn? Rents due an’ no 
money py it with. I don’t know which way t’ turn.” 

Mrs. E. “Don’t give up, Jason. We'll git along some way. 


We can move into a cheaper tenement,— ” 
Edwards (indignantly). “1 don’t want y’ to do that, Jennie. 
You're low enough; I’ve been hopin’ t’ move into a better 
” 
one. 
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Alice (resolutely). “Tl give up my course at the Conservatory 
and go to teaching. I'll do my part.” 

Edwards. “Tt wouldn’t save us, m’ girl, for next year the 
rents would be higher an’ wages lower. It aint the present that 
scares me, it’s the future! I could pull through for a year or 
two if *twant for the turrible uncertainty of the future. If I 
should be laid up fr a month— I’m gettin’ old an’ liable t? be — 
I don’ know what we'd all do. John jest about makes a livin’ 
for his family — he can’t help us. Linnie must go t’ school, an’ 
Alice ought to go on with her music -—” 

Alice (firmly). “No, father, Pll give up the Conservatory for 
the present. I'll find something to do, [ll be a help.” 

Linnie, “Soll 1.” 

Edwards (putting his arms around them). “ You're a help to 
me now, Allie; nothin’ cheered me more all day long than the 
thought o’ your havin’ a good time with your musical friends.” 

(Alice has u thoughtful look on her face. She is thinking of 
Teeves, and his question and her answer.) 

Mrs. FE. (with a sigh). “ What’s the world comin’ to, Jason, 
when hard-workin’ people can’t make a decent living?” 

Ewards (in the same gloomy tone). “I don’t know, Jennie. 
I tell ye I’ve done a pile o’ thinkin’ lately. DPve looked at the 
whole matter fore and aft, and they haint no other way to it. 
It’s a plain case o’ rents goin’ up an’ wages goin’ down, Ten 
men fr every job — me gettin’ old.” (A long pause.) 

Mrs. Edwards (hesitatingly). “We couldn’t go back to Derry 
an’ go to farmin’ agin, could we? They say they’s deserted 
farms there that can be bought —” 

Edwards (bitterly). “ Why are they deserted? B’cause people - 
couldn’t make a livin’ off ‘em. Can we do any better? It 1 
was a young man—if you was young and the girls didn’t 
need schoolin’, they’d be jest one way out— the way out fr so 
many b’fore us—I mean go west an’ get free land and start 
agin.” 

Alice (feeling her way). “Why don’t you go west now? 
We'll go with you. I’m sorry we’re not boys, we’d be of more 
use.” ( With growing conviction.) “Of course that’s the way 
out! Why didn’t we think of that before, mother? Everybody 
is happy and successful that goes west — it’s the refuge for all 
like us. Let’s go this very summer! Maybe I can find a: place 
to teach music out there.” 

Edwards (rising and going to his coat). “Wal, now you've 
said s’ much, Allie, Pl own up I’ve ben thinkin’ a good ’eal of 
it f'r some time. [ve jest about wore these maps out lookin’ at 
"em. (fe spreads some railway maps out on the table, and they 
all look at them. He grows enthusiastic.) 
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Edwards (pointing). “ Now here’s Boston, an’ there’s Chicago, 
an’ you follow that black line away out there an’ that’s Boom- 
town an’ free land. Dye hear, mother? free land! The place 
we're all dreamin’ about!” 

Linnie. “ What a’ you mean by free land, poppa?” 

Edwards (raising his head). “ Where there aint no landlords 
an’ no rents. Where there aint no rich n’r no poor. Where 
people don’t live in holes like this. Where they raise such ears 
o corn as that, and have farms like that” (holds up two gay- 
colored posters), “ with cows, an’ pigs, an’ clover, an’ brooks near 
by, full o’ trou". Mother, I’ve been hungry f’r a farm all my life ; 
let’s try it agen, eh?” 

Mrs. £. “Very well, Jason, if you think best.” 

Linnie (dancing about), “Oh, yes, let’s! I’m tired of this old 
city, aint you, Alice?” (Alice remains strangely silent now.) 

Edwards (in growing enthusiasm). “% Wal, now, this is a way 
out of it. I didn’t dare t? say anything about it fr fear you'd all 
say no. We'll git a piece o’ that free land —Ed Ruble is out 
there an’ his father — you remember old Sam Ruble, Jennie — 
an’ they crack the country up great! Of course we won’t expect 
much the first year or two — we'll be satisfied with a log house. 
We'll build near a river somewhere —” 

Alice (coming out of her reverie). “Oh, won't it be delicious to 
get back to the birds and bees, and trees and clouds!” 

Mrs. FE. (catching the spirit). “Yes, if our house aint very 
much itll be ours. We can’t never hope to have a home of our 
own here — but it'll take money ’t git out there, an’ we aint got 
much t’ spare, Jason.” 

Edwards. “We'll manage somehow, now we’ve made up our 
minds. We'll have t’ sell off our furniture ; *t won't pay t’ ship ’em 
way out there.” 

Alice (ruefully). “ Must we do that, father? It'll seem horri- 
ble to sell our dear old things. They aint worth much in money. 
Jan’t we store them and —” 

Edwards. “It's going to take every cent we ¢’n rake an’ 
scrape t’ git out there and get started, Allie.” 

Mrs. . “Of course there aint no other way — don’t bother 
your father, Alice. That ol’ blue chiny set th’t Captain Bascom 
give gran’mother ‘ll bring a hundred dollars—that man from 
Dawley’s offered ’s much.” 

Edwards (pondering the map). “There's the road leading to 
the West, to wealth, health, and freedom — hey, mother? Good- 
by to work ina shop! Good-by to rent! Good-by to the filth 
and noise of the tenement! We'll go west, where my girl [ seizing 
Linnie] will grow up strong, and sweet as a wild rosebush. I 
feel as if a pile-driver had rolled off my neck.” 
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Alice (smiling). “ You look it, father. I haven’t seen you so 
jolly in years — have you, mother ? 7™ 

Linnie (with a poster in each hand, reads:) “ Harvest ex — 
excursions. Go by the Albert Lea route. Free farms in the 


garden spot of the glorious West.” - 
Edwards, “ Mother, what was that old song you used to sing 
about going West? Something about ‘ O’er the hills an’ prairies,’ 
’r sumthin’ like that — buffalo and —” 
(Mrs. Edwards smiling, hums an old tune). 
Linnie. “Oh, I know, ‘O’er the Hills in Legions.’ ” 
(Alice goes to the piano ; they break out with the words :)) — . 


“* Cheer up, brothers, as we go 

O’er the mountains westward ho! 
While herds of deer and buffalo furnish the cheer. 
Then o’er the hills in legions, boys, fair freedom’s star q 
Points to the sunset regions, boys, ha, ha, ha, ha! ’’ 


Edwards flourishes a huge poster in one hand, holding Linnie with the other. 
Ends by winding poster round her neck. As they sing the second verse, Mrs. M 
comes to the door back, and looks in, in wild surprise. Berg is also seen. As the 
chorus begins the curtain goes down. 

If curtain rises again, discover them all seated around the table. Mrs. M., 
Berg, and all. 

Curtain. 


cebrentbeinaiapeinintiiinics: LP 
cer’s DEN. 


Five years later. Boomtown, 1889.—July. Office of Judge Balser, Land-agent and Attorney- 
atlaw. Small room, bare floor, plain plaster walls, with maps hung here and there. Three 
or four office chairs. A table in the centre littered with papers and ink, Door and two win- 
-— at back looking out on a bright, sunny, quiet street of small, battlemented wooden 
stores 

Judge. wearing a neat summer suit and a neat pearl-cray plug, is seated at Right Front, his 
feet on the desk of his bookcase. He is reading aloud and smoking. When he pauses the 
silence is profound, 

Frank Graham, in his shirt-sleeves, wearing a neat dark-brown suit and a derby hat, is 
seated with his back to the Judge, looking out of the door, his feet on the table in the centre. 
He has wicker cuffs on his wrists and bright-colored armlets above his elbows, 

Hank Whiting, also in his shirt-sleeves, has on a hickory shirt, without collar or vest, 
wide, white hat. His feet are on the window-sill at left of door. 

“ Tonguey ” Tom, similarly attired, is seated in the door-way. 





Scene SECON 


Curtain rises. 


Judge (reading). “*It is with sorrow therefore that we see 
the noble profession of journalism trampled in the mire by 
such vandal hoofs.” (Judge pausing and blowing a whiff of 
smoke.) “WHoofs aint bad. ‘By such vandal hoofs as those of 
the editor of the Belleplain Argus. Were we the only ones to | 
suffer from the vile vituperations of the paltry poltroon and limit- a 
less liar ’>—” 

Frank (without looking around). “Quite a Shakspearean 
touch there. Limitless liar is immense.” 

Judge (proceeding). Limitless liar and troglodyte as runs or 
rather crawls, the Belleplain Argus, ” 
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Frank (listlessly)., “That aint bad. A new hand on the Pul- 
verizer. Don’t he pay his respects to us, the major, and the 
Boomtown Daily Spike?” 

Judge (yawning and laying down paper). “ That feller aint 
got any gall!” 

Frank. “Who? Yanktown Pulverizer ?” 

Judge (rising and removing his coat). “No, the Argus. It 
says our boom is busted. Everything on the down grade. And 
that the railroad is buying largely and secretly in Belleplain.” 

Frank (stretching and yawning). “ Well, it is purty slow 
these days.” 

Whiting. “We'll git there, Eli— after harvest.” 

Judge. “You bet. This is asort of a breathing-spell — every- 
body letting go to get a better holt.” (Sits again.) 

Frank. “What I’m ’fraid of is that this light crop is goin’ t’ 
down a lot o’ these fellers like John Boyle and Jason Edwards.” 
(in the drowsy pause a chicken cackles) “Say, Judge, you'd better 
go wring the necks o’ them chickens, they give the town dead 
away. They sound too pastoral. It takes the wire edge off your 
talk about street-cars to have a hen cackle in the weeds.” 

Whiting. “That wouldn’t faze him. He'd swear she was in 
a coop.” 

Frank (after a pause, during which the lazy chuckle of a loaded 
wagon and the buzz of flies on the windows are heard). “ Boyle 
is goin’ t? fall into your jaw sure, Judge, and Edwards —” 

Judge (a little impatiently). “Yes, I know. They’re both 
cussin’ the country, but what could they expect? Come out here 
expectin’ t’ find free land layin’ around loose? A man can’t 
start in a new country without money.” 

Frank (significantly). Where can he start better ?” 

Judge (wheeling about in his swivel chair). “That's nothin t’ 
do with it. As I told Boyle when I sold him his land, you e’n 
take y’r choice, — go thirty miles from a railway and get that free 
land you’ve heard about, or give me ten dollars an acre fr mine. 
He took mine. It was his own choice. Same way with 
Edwards. A man ought ’o stand by himself — ” 

Frank (musingly). “A man once jumped of his own choice into 
the sea—only the steamer was on fire—that’s all. It was his choice.” 

Whiting. “ Nasby Blume says the girl gits a pile o’ letters from 
a feller in Boston. Nothin’ like bein’ postmaster t’ find out such 
things. Nasby says the letters kind o’ fell off —” 

Judge (busy at desk). “ Has the girl’s dude ever been out?” 

Frank. “TI think he has once or twice, but I didn’t see him; 
drove over from Belleplain, I guess— Hullo! What's this? 
Keep quiet — sh!” 

(Tiucle Johnson meeting Daddy Ruble just outside the door, 
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As they shake hands and talk, the Judge sits at desk and writes. 
Frank and Whiting wink at each other and listen. Johnson is 
a tall man, dressed like a furmer. Ruble wears a seedy suit and 
a“ plug” hat.) 
Unele Johnson (with a jug in his hand and arake on his 
shoulder). “Ilow air ye, Daddy? How’s this fr high?” 
Daddy (in a high key).  Purty high, how’s the craps?” 
Johnson (putting down jug and ruke). “ Purty dry, purty 
dry. Dry aw hot.” (Mops his sauce.) 
Ruble. “ Purty tuff on the farmers.” 
Johnson (as the y seat themselves on a bench, on the sidewalk 
under the window through which their heads show). “ Spaicially 
with sugar-trusts puttin’ sugar up, and Coal-Kings reggelatin’ the 
price 0’ coal. This admin’stration—” 
Daddy Ruble (in a high key). “Now go on! Lay the weather 
to the admin’stration. Cowrse it’s the fault of the admin’stra- 
tion! Kverything kin be laid to the admin’stration.” 
Johnson (wagging his head violently). “ Well, it'd help us t’ 
pull through if the admin’stration would let sugar come in free, 
an’ wool —” 
Ruble (rising). “Oh, go on, go on!’ 
Johnson (sarcastically). “Oh, Pm gow’ on; don’t you worry! 


’ 


We was all goin’ to see a big boom when this — ” L) 
Ruble (hotly). “ Yowd lay the hot wind to the administration 
if you could, you ol fool.” \ 


Johnson (more coolly), “Set down, set down, an’ don’t tear 
your shirt. You'll live jest as long.” (They sit.) 

Frank (laughing silently at Whiting). “See them two ol’ 
seeds! They think they run Congress, and they don’t neither of 
*em know Jackson’s dead. Now watch ’em, they'll fight sure. 
Now listen — Johnson’ll wind Ruble up, like a watch. Now let 
her go, Gallagher! They’re at it!” 

Johnson's voice (rising out of the murmur which has been 
going on during Franks talk). “What ’ma-sayiw’ is this. We 
don’t get no protection on our wheat an’ too dum much on our 
sugar. I don’t believe in taxin’ the many fur the few.” 

Ruble (shaking his trembling fist). “ Shut up, you old copper- 
head! You're in fr free-trade, I ¢’n see —” 

Johnson (sternly). “Set down, you ol’ fool, an’ talk sense! 
When I corner yeh, y’ alwiz go off —” , : 

Ruble (still frantic), “1 aint a-goin’ off. Yeh can’t corner ' 
nawthin’. I’m goin’ t’ stay right here.” 

(Lrrank and Whiting laugh silently but mightily. Ruble and 
Johnson argue in dumb show, gesticulating violently.) 

Frank (to the others). “ Now listen. He’s goin’ to rip the old 
man up the back. See his little game? He always does.” 
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Johnson. “ Did you make it worth that money? Did you do 
anything to them lots? Aint you reapin’ where you aint sowed, 
you infernal ol’ sponge?” 

Ruble (excitedly raising his cane). “Don’t you call me a 
sponge, you old blag’ard.” 

(Frank going to the door to stop them.) 

Johnson, “TV Il call you a sponge all I’m a-min’ to, jest as long 
as you live off somebody else, an’ if I don’t double the taxes on 
you speculators, call me a horse. I'll make you use’r sell, one 0” 
the six.” 

Ruble (wild with rage). “Youre a dummed ol’ single tax 
crank.” 

Johnson. “ Well, that’s what I am, an’ Pll wind up you specu- 
lators ’r die a-tryin’, as the fella says. You can’t set around 
here on your _— and git rich out of —” 

( Ruble makes as if to strike him, Frank goes to the door.) 

Frank. “Hold on there! No fighting allowed on the grounds. 
Daddy, if you can’t keep your whipple-tree off the wheel, don’t 
kick out at the dashboard. Gentlemen, both, allow me to inform 
you that General Jackson is dead and that the cruel war is over. 
In the words of our great General ¢ Let us have peace.’” 

(As Johnson turns to go he slyly swings the rake’s tail around 
and knocks Ruble’s plug hat off, then scrambles away out of sight. 

This causes a general shout, at the close is heard a penetrat- 
ing peal of laughter, followed by others in rhythms like the drum- 
ming of a pheasant, an irresistible chorus.) 

Frank. “Hello! Happy Elliot is in town. Been kind o’ 
hungry f’r his laff fr a week. Here he comes.” 

Enter Elliot (a fat man with a red face. Appears at the door 
where he puts his hands on the sides of the door and laughs). 

Frank. “Hello, you old porpus. How do you stand the 
heat?” 

Elliot (putting his thumbs in arm-holes of vest). “ Poorty nigh 
unsodders me.” (Laughs.) “Hello, Judge! Judge allays looks 
t’ me like a red-headed slick-bellied ol? spider waitin’ fr flies.” 
( Laughs.) “Oh, see that linen collar!” 

Frank (looking out the window). “Sweat some, these days?” 

Elliot. “’Bout enough t’ keep me from season-checking.” 

Frank. “How dye feel anyhow ?” 

Elliot. “ All broke up by the hot wave on my wheat.” 

Judge (elegantly smoking). “ You look it.” 

Elliot (admiringly). “ Aint he a daisy, a tulip? While 
Edwards and the rest of us are worried about to death over our 
crops, the Judge sets here cool as a toad in a cellar, an’ harvests 
his mortgages slick ’s a cat can lick her ear.” 

Judge. “Foresight! Nothin’ like bein’ on the ground first.” 
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Elliot (to Frank). “ Was he got a heart?” 

Frank, “Who? Judge? Na-a-w! _ Ilis heart’s only a little 
hydraulic ram.” (Whiting and Elliot laugh. Judge goes on 
writing.) “Set down, set down, live as long.” 

Elliot. “Wal, this won't do fr me. I must go and look 
after my crop—I mean the Judge’s crop. See yeh later.” (£7t.) 

Whiting. “That’s right, get a move on yeh. Elliot sheds 
trouble like punkins off a hay-stack.” 

Frank, “lis laugh’s as good as a brass-band ; everybody's 
got ’o keep step.” (Begins to sing.) 


“ There’s a boomin’ ol’ boomer 
On the lake below, 
Oh, how I long to see that day ; 
Up to his neck in the brimstone flood —” 


(Breaks off looks out the window .) “Great Ceesar’s ghost!” 

Judge and Whiting ask lunyguidly. “ Dog-tight ?” 

Frank. “ A plug hat —-” 

Judge and Whiting (in great excitement). “ What! what! 
what! what!” 

Frank, “ Tailor-made suit.” 

Judge. “No!” 

Frank. “Yes.” 

Judge. “No; it can’t be.” 

Frank. “1 say yes.” 

Judge. “ Where, for heaven’s sake ! 

Frank, “ Coming up the street! Coming here!” 

(They crowd over one another to look out the window without 
being seen.) 

The Judge (devoutly). “Thank heaven!” 

(As the rest seat themselves the Judge goes toa big book and 
studies in it intently. As Walter Reeves enters Judge turns to 
Frank, saying, asif continuing a conversation: ) “No, Graham, 
I can’t let you have that lot for any such figger. Why, it’s 
worth a thousand dollars if it’s worth a cent.” (ods carelessly 
at Reeves.) “How de do, how de do! Take a seat. See 
you in a minute. No, I can’t—” (Telephone bell rings, 
Judge rises and goes to the receiver.) “Hello, Sherman 
HTouse ? Oh, all right, Billy. No. Seventeen? All sold, Billy. 
Awfully sorry —I say I’m sorry, but the Standard Oil took the 
whole bus—. What’s that? Oh! three thousand, unbroken 
lot. What? What they going to do with it? Going to put up 
a. warehouse. I say, is Godfrey there yet? Godfrey? All 
right. Graham is here, and has offered seven fifty for the lot 
on sixteen, I°ll sell at nine hundred cash. AU right. Good-by.” 


” 
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(Bell rings.) “Godfrey? All right, let’er go! Eight fifty ? 
Can’t do it, Godfrey. Eight seventy-five? All right; come 
around.” (7Z'wrns.) “I hated to sell that lot at that figger, it’s 
worth more money. Can’t I suit you with another lot?” 

Frank (gravely). “No, 1 wanted that identical lot. It’s 
handy. I don’t want any lot on the north side anyhow.” (Bell 
rings again.) 

Judge to Reeves. “ Youll excuse me, won't you?” 

Reeves (assuming a confiding air). “Certainly. Don’t allow 
me to interfere with your business. I just dropped in to ask — ” 

Judye (at the telephone). “Sherman House? All right. About 
No. Fourteen? Hold on a minute, Vil see. Graham, look up 
No. Fourteen, corner lot near the park.” 

Frank (turning the leaves). “ All sold but one lot.” 

Judge (significantly to Frank). “Say, Graham, what’s going 
on down at the Sherman House? Some nigger in the fence? 
They won't ketch this weasel asleep. Can't be they’ve got wind 
of the railway plan —” 

(Bell rings sharply.) “ Wait aminute, can’t you? Hello! I 
can let you have one lot — can’t say now. Call me up again in 
afew moments. Allright, good-bye.” (Zo Frank.) “Vl jest call 
up the Major and see what’s going on.” (Rings bell.) “ Hello! 
Gimme the Spike office. Hello, Major! Say, Major, anything 
in from Hall? What? You don’t say! Good. I’m onto the 
snap. Good-bye.” 

Judge sits down and dashes off a telegram. “Mere, Tom, 
take this down to the office. Can't trust the telephone on this.” 

Reeves (still in affectedly simple way). “ Business is rawther 
brisk, I take it.” (zit Tom.) 

Judge (curelessly). “Oh, pooty fair — but ’'ve got some dandy 
bargains.” 

Reeves, “I just dropped in to ask if you could get me a 
good one 

Judge. “Certainly. Get you anything.” (Gets book and tukes 
it to Reeves.) “™ Now, there is a lot on nine that’s a jim dandy. 
Dirt cheap, at that. That lot is bound to be worth two thousand 
dollars before snow flies.” 

Reeves. “You don’t sav!” 

Judge. “You bet it is.” 

Reeves. “ What's going to make it so ?” 

Judge. “Why, the boom on this town. Look at the lines of 
road — seven lines of road running into the town, and a grade 
that will be ironed this fall. And then there is the plow factory, 
capital, hundred thousand,— grist-mill going up— ” 

Frank, “ And the twine factory y’ know.” 

Judge. “That’s so! One o’ the biggest schemes in the north- 
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west — millions of tons o’ flax burned every year — millions 0’ 
pounds o”’ twine bought in every harvest — now a stock compan 
is formed ; they’ve bought No. Ten, entire — five thousand dollars 
—and put up works costing seventy-five thousand—” 

Reeves (in mock simplicity). “Very intristing indeed. But I 
fancied you'd tell me about this timber-claim matter. I bought 
a claim of a fella a short time ago, don’t you know, and when I 
saw it to-day it hadn’t a tree in sight.” 

Judge ( placidly, while Frank laughs). “ A timber-claim, my 
dear sir, is not a claim with trees on it, but one on which the 
government wants trees.” 

Reeves. “ Yo’ don’t say!” 

Judge. “1 do say.” 

Reeves. “ But, you know, the fella said the timber would be 
immensely valuable after a few years.” 

Frank (much amused). “So it will, tifty years from now, when 
you’ve growed it.” 

Reeves. “Then according to that, you think I’m done.” 

Frank. “Done brown. No mistake.” 

Judge (carelessly). “No doubt of it. Got to keep an eye out. 
Now to get out o’ this scrape you’d better invest with me. I’ve got 
a lot here that is bound to go up. On Main Street. See! It’s 
worth two thousand, but [ll let you have it at seventéen fifty, 
seeing you were let down by that other fellah.” 

Reeves. “ Very kind of you. But what’s to make it go up as 
you say?” 

Judge. “ Why, the boom in the town, the people coming, and 
the scarcity of land. See!” 

Reeves. “ But there isn’t a scarcity of land! I never saw so 
much land in my life. By George! it’s astonishing what a coun- 
try you’ve got here, and such high prices! I thought this was the 
country of free land.” 

Frank. “Oh, that’s one o’ the lies we print in our papers to 
bring people out here. It’s free at so much — see!” 

Reeves (resuming his alert manner and crisp voice). “Yes, I 
see, all that and a good deal more. I see you're a set o’ land- 
sharks, and live off the industry of the town. You can’t give 
me any points on that. I make it my business to down such 
. fellows.” 

Frank (leaping up). “What? you! lookin’ as you do?” 

Reeves (calmly). “Looking as 1 do. See how my hair stands 
up. I’ve seen the cat.” 

Frank (with a glow of friendliness). “So’ve I, gi’me y’r 
hand.” (They shake and keep shaking.) “ You look like a dude, 
but you’ve got the grip of an honest man. I don't know where 
ye come from but I know where ye'll go to. Thunder an’ blue 
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mud! why didn’t you say so before!” (Judye slips out.) “ Goin’ 
t’ stop long i in town?” 

Reeves. “Y es, several days.” 

Frank. “ Visiting friends ?” 

Teeves. “Yes, the Edwards family.” 

Frank (whistles). “Oh, I see! Certainly! You're that 
du—ced good fellow from Boston.” ( Tuking him by the hand.) 
“ Success to you, comrade. She’s a bonanza.” 

Reeves (smiling). “Thank you.” 

Frank, “ Prospected round there myself till I saw *twant no 
use, —claim pre-empted. Case of monopoly, see? Say, look 
here, send your things right over to my | house. I keep open 
house for such chaps. Not a word, got ‘a’ be done.” 

Reeves (yoing to the telephone). “ Well, if you insist.” 

Frank. “You bet I insist.” 

Reeves. “Allright. Tl just ring up Billy down at the Sher- 
man House.” (Turns crank. Tom, looking at window, grins.) 

Frank (smothering his laughter). “1 would.” 

Reeves (still turning crank). “What the deuce do you call 
this thing ?” 

Frank (shouting).  Coffee-mill.” 

Reeves (still grinding). “ Well, so should I.” 

Frank (laughing yet). “Oh, let up on it! That’s only an 
innocent little joke for roping in tenderfeet. But never mind, 
I'll jest send a boy around.” 

Reeves. “Now look here! You don’t mean to tell me that 
that telephoning was all bogus ?” 

Frank. “That’s what it was. There’s a button under the 
table there that rings the bell. See?” (Pushes button and the 
bell rings.) 

Reeves (in blank surprise. Whiting goes off laughing). 


“ Well, for ways that are dark 
And tricks that are vain, 
The western land-shark is — original.” 


Frank. “ Almost equal to stock gamblers. Well, how’s 
things in Boston? By the way, I don’t know your name. Don’t 
make any difference — handier, that’s all.” 

Reeves. “ Walter Reeves, Daily Events.” 

Frank. “Mine’s Graham — Frank Graham. Say!” (Looks 
around, sees Tom.) “Tom, you run down to the Sherman and 
tell Billy to send Mr. Reeves’ things up to my house.” (Zit 
Tom.) “Old man, if I wasn'ta married man, that girl of yours — 
well, let that pass. I congratulate you.” 

Reeves (gravely). Graham, can you tell me anything about 
how things are going with them this year?” 
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Frank, “Yes, they’re going pretty hard.” 

Reeves. “I feared so. In what way? ” 

rank. “In all ways.” 

Reeves. “They’re needy as ever?” 

Frank, “Well, they’re poor enough. But that girl — well, 
she’s the mainstay of the family now. She’s all that keeps ’em 
up. Old man, why don’t you step in there and give ’em a lift? 
Excuse me, but I can’t help saying that.” 

Reeves. “1 wanted to, years ago, before they came west.” 

Frank, “ And she objected?” 

Reeves. “ Yes, she objected.” 

Frank, “Why?” 

Reeves. “Oh, I don’t know — sort of pride! Edwards is one 
of these men who'll die in the harness, and go under the wheel 
before he’ll give up, and she has a good deal of the same spirit.” 

Frank. “1 see! Obstinacy, we call it bere. Well, if they 
don’t have a good crop this year I’m afraid he'll go under the 
wheel, sure. Ie’s failing. By the way, want my team to drive 
out with ?” 

Reeves. “ You are a friend indeed.” 

Frank (looking out of the window). “ Nothin’ too good—Hello! 
My wife coming to call me to dinner. Lucky I’ve got you with 
me to keep her off.” (/’rank’s wife, a pretty young girl, appears 
at the window as they goto the door. Frank introduces Reeves 
in dumb show outside and they go off. A moment of quiet, then 
enter Judge, stranger, and Tom.) 

Judge. “Now you just wait a moment and I'll ring up 
Griggs.” (Rings telephone bell.) “ Uello? Gimme Griggs and 
Mullens. Griggs? Well, Griggs, I've got an offer for your lot 
of seven-fifty —take it? Better take —nice man — grocery. 
What? ‘Take it? Ad right, it goes.” 


Curtain. 


Scene Truirp.— A Min-pay Prairie. 


A small shanty on a wide, sea-like expanse of shimmering plain. Not a tree or shrub 
is insight In hollow back of the house a yellow field of grain. The house stands on the left; 
on the right is a well and small granary. The well has a wheel, and two buckets, and a )ellow- 
pine curbing. At the back right are hay-stacks and sheds», and above and beyond them the 
mottled prairie stretches infinitely. flooded with a hot, yellow glare of light. It is about two 
o'clock, and in the shadow cast by the little shanty, the action takes place. The occasional flute- 
like note of the prairie-lark is heard, and the sound of fowls. 


Curtain discovers Alice seated in alow rocking-chair, near @ 
little stand, in the shadow of the house. She sews, looking often 
away on the plain. Linnie is singing inside. When curtain is 
well up, Linnie comes out and takes seat on door-sill. 
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Linnie. “My goodness! Aint it hot! Phew! I hope 
mother won’t try t? come home before sundown. Do y’ s’pose he 
got in last night, Allie?” 

Alice (wearily laying her work down), “Oh, I don't know, 
I don’t know! I’ve looked so long across this endless prairie 
that my eyes ache. I can’t look any more.” (Jtising.) “Come 
and look, dear. Isn’t that a team? there, see! just rising the 
hill beyond the school-section.” 

Linnie (looking away). “ Yes, that’s a team. You c’n just see 
the buggy-top.” 

Alice (nervously), Oh, if it shouldn’t be Walter this time I 
should sink with disappointment. See how plainly the team can be 
seen now! I know it’s Walter. How swiftly and how silently 
it comes.” (Putting her hands to her eyes.) “Oh, this plain, this 
plain! It is so vast and so lonesome, there is no place so dreary 
to watch and wait in. It is so pitiless, so beautiful, and so impas- 
sive, like a dead sea. It crushes me — I think it will make me 
crazy.” 

Linnie (her chin in her palms). “Tm sick of it, too. It’s bad 
as livin’ back on Pleasant Street.” 

Alice. “ Almost, not quite.” 

Linnie (firmly). “1 do’ know. I wish I could hear the little 
German band play as they used to, an’ see the circus parades and 
the boys’ regiment onthe common. A monkey and a hand-organ 
just now would be gorgeous! Oh, I’m so tired o° this hot old 
prairie. I wish I was a fairy? Do you know what I'd de?” 

Alice (with eyes distract). “No, dear.” 

Linnie (with enthusiasm). “Td cause a great big hill all covered 
with real trees to spring up right out there. And I'd have a 
waterfall on it, and deer in it, and I'd have a fence around it and 
charge a dollar f? walkin’ around it, and a quarter fr lookin’ at it, 
wouldn’t that be a bonanzy ?” 

Alice, “ Why, child, what an idea.” 

Linnie (calmly). “Frank Graham says that’s the American 
idea — the fellow that owns the land always gets there. Oh, I 
wish that team’d hurry up. 1 don’t know which I'd ruther die of, 
lonesomeness out here, or starve t’ death in Boston.” (Looks off.) 

Alice (walking about, looking away). “1 think it must be Walter. 
He’s at the second moggason now. I hope it is!” 

Linnie (shortly). “ What y’ goin’ t do if it is?” 

Alice (stopping short in a sort of new terror). “Oh, I don’t 
know! I haven’t thought so far.” 

Linnie (with positive inflection). “I know what J’d do. I 
wish a Boston editor was comin’ after me, I bet ’'d go quicker’n 
scat.” 

Alice (turning). “ Linnie, what do you mean by —” 
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Linnie (decidedly). “Mean what I say. I never’ll marry any 
of these men and live out here, if —I—TId ruther die an old 
maid in Boston than have forty husbands out here.” 

Alice (with an effort to be calm). “1am afraid to meet him—I 
wish I knew.” 

Linnie (looking away again). “I wish J did, but I don’t. He’s 
drivin’ fr home, whoever he is. He’s in a hurr y, fr a hot day, 
and he’s a-gitt’n’ there. I hope he won’t stay t’ supper anyway. 
There aint any bread, and it’s too hot t’ make biscuit. Aint it 
awful on the grain? I can see father out there walkin’ about in 
the wheat; he don’t do nothin’ else lately but watch the wheat 
an’ the sky.” (Alice starts to go in.) “ Why don’t y’ wait and 
see who it is?” 

Alice (in growing excitement). “I must goin. I can’t stand 
out here and stare at him as he comes.” 

Linnie. All right; I can stare enough fr two. I’m goin’ t’ 
stand right here and see who it is. Teams are too scarce on this 
prairie to lose the excitement. Mebbe it aint Walter, anyhow, 
but they'll stop and get a drink o’ water. Frank Graham says he 
don’t see what there is wonderful about the water in our well, but 
there must be, fr all the young fellows in the county drive 
around this way t’ git a drink. I’m sure I don’t understand it.” 

Alice. “Linnie, how can you joke ?” 

Linnie. “I don’t know’m sure. Effect of the ozone in the 
air, as Frank says.” 

Alice (going in). % Yow'll tell me, dear, won't you?” 

Linnie. “Yup. Tl keep my eye on him. Say, Allie, here 
comes father with a jug t’ get s’m water.” 

Alice (in the doorway). “ Don’t say anything about my looking 
for Walter, to him. I want to see him alone, and then he may 
not come — please don’t say anything, will you?” 

(Linnie puts her arm about her and nods her head, whispering 
to her. Alice goes in. Edwards comes on right, jug in his 
hand, which he proceeds to fill at the well with a dipper. He is 
very gloomy. He is without coat or vest and his hickory shirt 
is wet with sweat.) 

Linnie (going to him). % How is the haying, father? Poor 
poppa, how hot you are ; come and sit down here in the shade.” 

Edwards (taking off his hat and wiping face) “They aint 
no rest for me, my daughter. If I should set around in the 
shade my girls wouldn’t have any home soon. Rain ’r shine I’ve 
got ’o keep goin?” (in a low voice) “till I drop. Where’s 
mother ?” 

Linnie. “ Over t? Mrs. Elliot.” 

Vdwards, * Where's Alice?” 
Linnie. “In the house, lying down, I guess.” 
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Edwards (tenderly). “ Poor girl, she ought ’a’ stayed in Boston. 
I don’t know what we'd ’a’ done without her, but she aint fit t’ 
live here — it’s killin’ her.” (Groans.) “My God! aint there no 
restin’ place fr us?” (Scans the clouds.) “If it would only rain, 
only rain.” (Takes up his jug and starts off, Linnie looking at 
him tearfully.) “Dryas ashes!” (He goes off. Linnie watches 
him, then turns and gazes away left as before.) 

Linnie (calling). “ Allie, Allie, it is Walter, no other man would 
wear a plug hat out here. He’s alone, and he’s got Frank’s 
team. I know every horse on this road.” 

(Seats herself coolly on the doorstep and listens to the approach- 
ing wheels. Sound of voice speaking to horses.) 

(Enter Reeves. Alice, seeing him from the door, hesitates, then 
goes ta his open arms. He kisses her.) 

Reeves. “What's this? Crying? Why I thought youd 
laugh when you saw me.” (Jtaises her face to his.) “1s your 
guilty conscience. Little woman, that face shows care — life out 
here is killing you.” 

Alice (smiling again). “Tm only erying because — I’ve longed 
to see you— Ive watched the road oh, so many hours, Walter. 
It was too much to expect, but I thought you’d come. It’s so 
lonesome here.” (Exit Linnie.) 

Walter (quizzically, looking down at her). “Your letters didn’t 
read that way, I can tell you that; they were cold and formal 
enough.” 

Alice. “TI didn’t dare write what I felt.” 

Reeves. “ Why not?” 

Alice. “Oh, because I was afraid!” 

Reeves. “ Afraid 'd come and get you, eh?” 

Alice (evading him). “Don’t ask me now. Let me enjoy your 
visit without thinking,— tell me about dear old Boston. Sit here 
while I get you a drink. You must be thirsty.” 

Reeves (tenderly, smilingly). “Yes, thirsty for the sight of 
you.” (Alice goes into the house. Reeves walks about, glancing 
keenly at all points of the plain.) “So this is the reality of the 
emigrant’s dream! The homestead in the free West, the house 
beside the river embowered in trees ! 


A wide dun land where the fierce suns smite, 
And the wind is a furnace breath; 

Where the beautiful sky has a sinister light, 
And the earth lies dread and dry as death: 

Where the sod lies scorching, and the wan grass sighs, 
And the hot, red morning has no birds— 


My God! what a place for my beautiful girl —for anybody’s 
girl,— a wide-walled grave.” 
(Alice enters with a glass which she fills and hands to him. 
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Ie drinks, saying :) “Ina land like this the gift of water must 
mean as it does with the Arabs, the highest hospitality.” 

Alice. “I can’t say how much I — we — shall—” 

Reeves (putting his arm about her). “Dowt try. If I had 
only known your real feelings—but how could I from those 
letters?” (Looking off left.) “What in the world is that girl 
doing? She’s unhitching my team! I'll stop her.” (£4. 1, 
talking to Linnie.) 

Alice (walking about). “ How can I let him go again? Have I 
the strength? But I must, I must! I can’t leave father now, at 
the height of his terrible struggle. I must stay.” 

Walter (re-enters with Linnie, holding her by the hands). “1 
suppose this is Linnie — anyhow the little witch was unhitching 
my team; another minute and she might have had a runaway.” 

Linnie (scornfully). “Runaway nothing! What do you take 
me for? Allie and I hitch up the horses and go out in the fields 
— we plow, and drive harvester — and we help shock the wheat 
— don’t we, Allie?” 

Reeves (surprised). “Do you do that? With this hand, that I 
used to love to watch on the piano? © horror!” (Strokes it.) 
“ Poor bruised little hand.” (Aisses it.) 

Linnie (goes off in mock disgust). “ Girls like me don’t count. 
My hand can get well itself fr all you care. Wal’n so it goes.” 
( Goes into house.) " 

Reeves. “ And yeu live there ?” (pointing at house.) 

Alice. “ Yes, with my people.” 

Reeves. “Through your horrible winters ?” 

Alice (quietly). “ Yes, and there are days when that hut, poor 
as it is, seems like a palace. Last winter it seemed as if the snow 
would never tire of sliding to and fro on the plains. Days and 
days we were shut up here.” 

Reeves (deeply affected). “Weavens, what a prison! And yet I 
saw dozens not so good as I came along.” 

Alice (quietly). “We lived in that sod-shanty a year.” 

Reeves (lifting his head). And this is the free and glorious 
West! Oh, it makes me wild to think of you living there — it’s 
worse than the tenement-house.” 

Alice (firmly but sireetly). “There was no other way. They 
couldn’t have lived without me. My little teaching has kept us 
in groceries, and besides, there have been days when father was 
too lame to work and I have worked in the fields, and taken care 
of the cattle in the barn —” 

Reeves (seizing her hands). “Don’t tell me any more — I'll 
rage — I'll swear.” 

Alice. “We must bear it.” 

Reeves (savagely). “Bear it! JZ won’t bear it. Ill expose 
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the whole infernal matter in a four-column leader. I'll smash 
the next boomer that says free land tome. Free land! if this is 
getting free land, what the devil —” 

Alice (stopping him). “Hush, hush!” 

Reeves (freeing himself). “I say, if this is free land what in 
the devil would you call high-priced land? The settler pays for 
his free land all that makes life worth living ; these families have 
purchased their bare and miserable acres with blood and sweat 
and tears. Freeland! Bah! Fora century there has been no 
free land in America.” 

Alice (trying to be calm). “I know it, but it only makes it 
worse to think of it.” 

Reeves (quickly). Forget it, then, for ’'ve come to take you 
out of it. Hush, now! Not aword. I’ve let you spoil five of 
the best years of my life. You sha’n’t say a word —I must be 
heard now.” 

Alice. “TI can’t, I daren’t let you go on —I—” 

Reeves (sternly, almost angrily). “ Alice, you can and you 
must — I’m master now.” 

Alice (repulsing him). You're not! You go too far —” 

Reeves. “ Alice, listen. I didn’t mean that — forgive —” 

Alice (with stern resolution). “You did—you meant it. 
Listen to me.” 


Reeves (going on impetuously). “I will listen, when you talk 
sense. I won't be put off any longer. You must decide. If you 


refuse — ” 


Alice ( feeling a covert threat). “ What then? Suppose I do?” 

Reeves. “Then we never see each other again. There is a 
limit to my patience — be careful!” 

Alice (feeling his earnestness). “ You are the one to be care- 
ful! You are unjust. Am I here to please myself? You're harsh, 
unfeeling — ” 

Reeves (warningly). “ Alice, Alice!” 

Alice (panting with emotion). “It’s true! Does my suffer- 
ing count for nothing? My sacrifices? I see and feel all 
that you feel— and more. I feel that I can’t leave my parents, 
and I won’t leave them — now — while they are old, and poor, 
and need me so. You have no right to expect — ” 

Reeves. “What good has your sacrifices —” 

Alice (going on swiftly). “See these hands — you don’t know 
the half. I plow, I milk the cows; every hand is needed on the 
American farm. There is no law against child labor or woman 
labor there! But I could bear all this if you did not sneer — if 
you appreciated my sacrifices.” (Reeves bows his head.) “1 didn’t 
expect that from you, Walter.” (Jn softer mood.) “ Wait another 
year — be patient; father may yet —” 
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Reeves (rousing up). “1 don’t mean to be hard, but you forget 
my side of it all. You forget how long I’ve waited. Another 
year and one of us may be dead; a railway accident, a stray 
bullet in the street, and we may be cheated. Alice! Alice / Don't 
send me back again with empty hands; don’t do it. I can’t 
stand that; I won't try.” (She makes no movement.) “ What is 
life worth out here — in this desert ?” 

Alice. “Nothing, but I must live it.” 

Reeves. “ What do you hope to do by it ?” 

Alice. “Nothing. I’m past hope; I’m only enduring.” 

Reeves. Alice, are you crazed? Has the silence and loneli- 
ness of this plain —” 

Alice. “I don’t know. Don’t press me.” 

Reeves (in despair). “ You are sacrificing us both, and all to 
no purpose. Answer me, what are you going to do?” 

Alice (flaming up again). “Stay here! Wait!” 

Reeves (in despairing rage). “Then you don’t care for me ; 
if you did —” 

Alice (shrinking). “ Walter, you have hurt me!” 

Reeves (leaping hastily toward her). “Forgive me, I didn’t 
mean that! Don’t mind me, I’m wild. Alice, you must not send me 
away. It is the law of life for daughters to leave their parents.” 

Alice (in a dull, but firm tone). “It is not the law of my life. 
The walls of the beautiful home you offer me could never shut 
out the thought of their sorrows and privations. In the thunders 
of Brahms and Wagner, I should hear the wild wind blowing 
around this cabin here.” (Unelasping his hands.) 

Reeves. “ But think — think.” 

Alice (turning wildly). “ Think ! 1 have thought till my brain 
whirled. In the awful silence of this prairie, you can’t help but 
think. I’ve grown old in thinking. I seem to have lived three 
years in one. I saw my father toiling in the fruitless fields, my 
sister growing up in ignorance, the splendor of the great world 
of music lost to me, you lost tome! Ive thought, and thought, 
till death would be a relief.” 

Reeves. “Give it up to me, dearest. Let me help you. Let 
me take care of you—all. Tl put your father on his feet —” 

Alice (with love in her face). “1 knew you'd say that. You 
meant it all the while. But he would never consent. He’s so 
proud — stubborn, if you will— when he bends he will break. 
Mother no longer comforts him, he turns to me for comfort and 
sympathy. He needs me more than he needs money. No, dear, 
there is no present help for it. You must go back to your splendid 
life in the city, and I must stay to help my father fight his almost 
hopeless battle.” (She raises her hand.) “ It is useless, ervel to 
say more. I have my father’s pride —” 
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Reeves. “ And his wilfulness; but I wi// not leave you so.” 

Alice (with a look of iron resolution). “ Walter, you must.” 

( They stand and face each other in silence, gazing into each 
other's eyes. It is a battle of wills. There is no yielding in her 
steady eyes. At last he turns in a sudden anger and starts away. 
She relaxes, her head sways, her eyes close; but as he turns with 
a look of great sorrow, extending his arms, “ Alice, Alice, 
love!” she resumes her implacable mood, lifting her hand and 
speaking the singleword “purty!” LHe bows his head and goes out, 
She stands long gazing after him, silent, her wide eyes fired on 
the horizon, then melts like a figure of snow, falling without word 
or sound.) 


Curtain slowly fulls, 


Scene Fourtu.— A Setrtrrier’s Harvest. 


Landscape as before. It islater and the sun is lower. Clouds are seen inthe distance, It is 
very still, the crickets ave chirping drowsily, Mrs &. sitting as if wearied, has her bonnet on, 
and is rocking to and fro in the chair, Alice is seated with her work before her, silently looking 
out on the plain. Linnie is washing potatoes. 


Mrs. F. “Linnie, girl, did you shut up the little turkies, as I 
9” 


told you to? 
Linnie (in the doorway). “Yes, mamma, but you needn't 


think it’s going to rain. I b’lieve as father does, it can’t rain.” 

Mrs. kk. “ Where is he?” 

Linnie. “ Looking at the wheat, I guess.” 

Mrs. £. (sighing). “Well, 1 guess you'd better start a fire, 
Linnie, and make some biscuit.” 

Linnie. “Qh, it’s too hot to start a fire. Let’s eat bread and 
milk t?_ night.” 

Mrs. £. “No, your pa ought ’o have a good supper; he haint 
hed much appetite lately. I do’ know what keeps him up.” 

Alice (turning suddenly). “ Mother, Linnie, don’t tell father 
of my — of him — not to-night; he’s gotall he can bear now. | 
don’t want him to know anything about it, not just yet.” 

Linnie (takes up the potatoes she has been washing, and goes in, 
Mrs, E. turns to Alice). “1 know what Mister Reeves wanted, 
Allie, dear.” 

Alice. “Yes, he wanted me; he came expecting me to go 
back with him.” 

Mrs. £. Poor child, I wish you could go.” 

Alice (almost fiercely). “ And leave you all here on the prairie 
to starve and die? And father almost crazy.— I'm not so heart- 
less as that!” (Rising, and pressing her hands to her head.) 
“ But, oh, I don’t see why the world should be so cruel—I don’t 
see why, if God is good, life should be such a ceaseless battle !” 
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Mrs. E. (sighing deeply). “1 don’t see how we could git along 
without you. Why didn’t he stay t’ supper an’ see Jason?” 

Alice (sternly). “ Because I sent him away — I couldn’t hold 
out much longer. O mother, MoruER!” (Goes to her, and lays 
her head in her lap.) “I.must be right, for I have given all I 
hoped for, to do this.” 

Mrs. E. (stroking her hair). “Vm afraid you was wrong, I’m 
afraid so.” 

Alice (brokenly). “1 know what you mean, mother. O 
mother, I sent him away — without a kiss! I didn’t dare be 
tender, I was so weak. Oh, will the night of poverty never lift? 
Is this the whole of life, for us to toil, and moil, and die on this 
hot, drear plain?” 

Mrs. E. (resignedly). “1-s’pose it’s the Lord’s will, Allie.” 

Alice. “don’t. The Lord is good ; men and men’s laws are 
bad. God never created us for such lives as this. He never in- 
tended we should lack any good thing.” 

Mrs. E. “How you talk! Surely we can’t complain.” 

Alice (going on). ‘ We are not here because He asked it, but 
because men push us out. Everywhere men are pushed to the 
wall; everywhere the poor work and get nothing —” 

Mrs. FE. (rising). “There, there, child, don’t you—” 

(A voice is heard faintly singing :) 

‘The South may sing of her su-u-u-n-i-i-i-y clime; 
The East of her hoarded wealth 
But the West, the West, the beautiful West .... 
I can see thee in my dreams; 


From a far-off soil my feet have trod 
I can see her laughing streams.” 


Elliot (enters right, goes to well, takes dipper of water. Nods 

» Alice). “ Hot, aintit? Nothing special in this water?” (Sips 

meditatively, laughs. Linnie comes to the door.) “I1s’pose no 

man under fifty can find the dipper. Haf t’ ask for a glass. Oh, 

I’m onto their little game!” (Laughs. To Mrs. EF.) “Yowd 

better think agin before refusing my offer on the ‘spark arrester.’ 
Another year and you'll be over-run by ’em.” 

Linnie (coming toward him). “ What in the world are you 
talking about ?” 

Kiliot. “Spark arrester — prevents trouble — arrests all 
sparks—indispensable to all mothers of girls.” (Laughs. Linnie 
turns in disgust.) “ Hot, aint it? Which’d you rather do ’r go 
a-fishin’ ?” 

Linnie. “Go a-fishin’.” 

Mrs. FE. “Oh, I do so long for fish! Id give anything for a 
good fresh lobster. 

Elliot. “Lobster! T'd as soon eat a t’rantler.” 
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Alice ( putting on a wide hat). “Til go call father, mother.” 
( Goes slowly out.) 
( Voice heard again singing nearer.) — 


* Don’t you see the dark clouds risin’ ober yander? 
Don’t y’ tink wese gwine t’ hab a rain, 
Oh yes, as sure as shootin’ 
There’s the lightnin’ scootin’ 
Like wese gwine t’ hab a jimmycane! ” 

(Enter Frank Graham and Judge Balser in buggy. Frank 
is in his shirt sleeves, his feet on the dash-board, and is very 
comfortable. As the Judge pulls up, Frank goes into the 
chorus pointing at the clouds.) 


* Look away there now, suthin’ gwine drap; 
Look away there —thunder aint it warm! 
Lightnin’ bugs a scootin’, 
Thunder guns a shootin’, 
Bet — your — life we’re goin’ t’ have a storm.” 

(Leaps out and comes forward greeting Mrs. E. and Linnie, 
gives a prodigious start at seeing Elliot.) “ Ett too, Brooty? 
Great Cwsar, has it come to this! That a man of your weight 
in the community,”"— (Zo Linnie.) “Wili you bring me a 
glass?” 

Elliot (shaking with laughter). “Why here’s a dipper in the 
bucket. That’s too thin.” 

Frank (in great surprise). “ Why so there is! 

Elliot. “Same old trick.” 

(Linniehands Frank a glass, he turns the water from cup into 
glass and drinks.) “Thanks, a sweeter draught from a fairer 
hand was hardly ever quaffed. I'ma married man now and I’m 
obliged to modify my words.” (Zo Mrs. £.) “low is your 
health these days?” 

Mrs. EF. “Not very well. How are your folks?” 

Frank. “Qh, so’s t’ be round. I tell ’em we might as well 
laugh as cry; it'll rain jest as quick, mebbe a little quicker.” 

( Re-enter Alice.) “ How de do, Miss Edwards.” 

Alice (greets him and the rest quietly, then says to the Judge): 
“Td like to speak with you.” 

Judge (elaborately). ‘ Desire is mutual, I assure you.” (As he 
and Alice move forward, Frank and Linnie remain at the well. 
Elliot and Mrs. EF. converse, pointing at the sky.) 

Alice (appealingly). “Judge, can’t you be easy on father this 
year? Can't you let the mortgage run? And the interest? It 
seems as if he'd go crazy with worry. Oh, if you only could — 
wait till another crop —” 

Judge (hastily). “1 should be very glad to do so, Miss Edwards, 
if it was possible; but you see I’ve nothing to do with the busi- 


” 
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ness. I’m only an agent of the syndicate. There are thousands 
of other farmers in the same fix, and if I let one go they'd all 
want —” 

Alice (despairingly). “Then take the land. Don’t delude us 
with the idea of ownership, when there is only slavery —” 

Judge. “ But we don’t want the land. We've got more land 
now than we know what to do with. Ail we want is the 
interest on mortgages.” 

Alice (muses amoment. Elliot is heard laughing. At last 
Alice lifts her fuce). “Isee! It pays better to let us think we 
own the land than it would to pay us wages. We work cheaper. 
You're right! Your system is perfect—and heartless. It 
means death to us and all like us. We are homeless again.” 
(Clasping her hands in agony.) ‘ Homeless and almost hopeless. 
O father!” 

(Buries her face in her handkerchief and goes out.) 

Frank (wonderingly). “ Now I wonder what all that means. 
Well, we must vamoose. Good-day, Mrs. Edwards. You tell 
Jason that I'll stand between him an’ the Judge if it takes a leg.” 
(To Linnie.) “ Aw ressyvore, Miss Linnie.” (70 Judge as they 
go out.) “A day of reckoning is coming for you, you infernal 
old blood-sucker.” 

(As they drive off his clear young voice takes up another sony.) 


**So look out there, Judge, suthin’ gwine to drap. 
Look out there, better peel y’r eye; 
Speckylation fallin’, 
Speckylation fallin’, 
Farmers gwine okkypy de lan’.” 

Elliot. “Well, I must be moseyin’ back home. I tell yeh it’s 
goin’ to rain.” ( Z2vit.) 

Mrs, 2. “Can y’ see y’r pa comin’ ?’” 

Linnie. “ Yes, he’s coming with Alice. Oh, dear, what shall I 
have for supper?” (Goes in.) 

(Enter Alice and Edwards. He has a handful of blighted 
wheat in his hand.) 

Alice (trying to cheer him up). “It’s going to rain, father, I 
know it is. See the clouds gathering over there in the west. 
We'll hear the thunder giant begin to walk pretty soon.” 

Edwards (sinking into a seat and staring at the heads of wheat 
in his hands). “ Rain / It can’t rain now. Them clouds’ll pass 
right by, jest as they’ve done fr the last six weeks. See that 
wheat out there, swash like water? Y’ wouldn’t think t’ see it 
from here thet the ground was dry an’ hot as ashes — but it is. 
Rain! A man might pray an’ pull till his eyes dropped out an’ 
he couldn't draw one cloud an inch nearer. We might jest as 
well give it up.” (Flings the wheat to the ground.) 
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Alice ( pleading with him, her arm on his neck). “Don’t give 
up now, father. Please don’t talk so, it hurts us. Mother, talk 
to him — cheer him up.” 

Mrs. E. (in a dull placid way). “Can't you eat sumpthin’, 
Jason? Linnie, I guess we'll leave the table inside t’night, it’s a 
little cooler since the sun went under the cloud.” 

Alice. “Let’s fight just as long as we can.” 

Edwards. “It aint no use, Allie, my girl, everything's aginst 
us. Everything —” 

Alice ( picking up the wheat). “But if the rain comes now?” 

Edwards. “It can’t save it. See them heads — an’ then jest 
see them white spots in the field.” 

Alice (after looking with tearful eyes). “I see them, what 
does it mean?” 

Edwards (slowly, bitterly). “It means blight. It means my 
third crop is burnt to ashes. It means failure, that’s what it 
means. It means the foreclosure of that morgige. ” 

Alice. “Is there no hope?” 

Edwards. “No, We’re in the jaws of a machine. We was 
squeezed out o’ Derry, we was squeezed out o’ the city, an’ now 
we're bein’ squeezed out for the last time in a territory o’ free land. 
I’m jest about ready to quit. I’ve lost my grip.” 

Alice (at her wits’ end). “Oh, I wish I could do something— 
say something to help you! It frightens me when you begin 
to fail.” 

Eheards, “There’s a quarter-section o’ wheat dry enough t’ 
burn — a field of empty heads — empty as my hands when they 
ought t’? be as heavy as my head feels. Oh, I can’t stand this!” 
( Rises, paces to and fro in agony, then sits again with head in 
hands.) 

Mrs. Edwards (from the door). “Come, Jason, and have s’m 
tea —it ll do y’ good.” 

Edwards (without raising his head). “I can’t eat. I don’t 
feel as if I could ever eat another mouthfle as long as I live.” 

Alice. “ Try to eat, for our sakes.” 

Linnie (coming out). “Come, poppa, the tea’s most ready.” 

Edwards (after a pause). “It aint no use, Jennie, childern ! 
I've got to the end o’ my rope. We've tried our last chance 
an’ we've failed. This is the upshot of our dream. The great 
free West! Free t’ starve in. Just as a desert is free. I've 
strained every muscle all my life and this is the result of it. 
If the blight, ’r the frost, ’r the drouth didn’t take m’ crop, taxes, 
an’ the railroads, and the landlords did. Every year puts us 
deeper in a hole.” 

(Alice is stroking his hair, Linnie has buried her face in Mrs. 
Edwards’ lap.) 
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“ My life is a failure. Jennie, y’r mother an’ me have worked 
every well day of our lives, rain ’r shine, winter ’r summer; we 
aint had the necessities t? say nuthin’ of the luxuries o’ life. 
Rents, an’ fuel, an’ food went up an’ up, an’ wages down, an’ then 
we tried our last chance, an’ here we are.” 

(Faint fur away is heard the boom of thunder.) 

Linnie (leaping up). “Hark! It’s going to rain sure!” 
(2tuns to the corner of' the house.) 

Edwards (in the same tone). “The poor house is the next 
thing. My strength is almost gone. Old and worse than use- 
less. Life aint worth livin’, jest work, work till y’ die.” 

Mrs. EF. “Can't we sell an’ go back, Jason?” 

Edwards (bitterly). “Sell! We aint got nuthin’ t’ sell, and if 
we had, nobody’d buy in this God-forsaken country. No, there 
aint no place left ’cept —” 

(Boom, Boom, Boom.) 

Mrs. E. (rising). “1 believe it will rain!” 

Linnie (dancing about). “I know it will! O Allie, come and 
see how fast the clouds are coming.” (Stage darkens.) “Oh, how 
dark it’s gettin’— oh, oh, oh, I’m afraid! It’s goin’ to lightning.” 

Alice (joining her at the back). “Its only a sudden wind- 
shower. Isn’t it grand? See that gigantic dust-colored cloud 
rolling before the wind! It reaches almost across the whole hori- 
zon. It will be here ina moment. It’s going to blow frightfully 
and it is going to rain, father.” 

(Boom, Boom, Boom.) 

(Stage darkens, figures grow dim.) 

Mdwards (without rising). “It’s too late to save—” 

Mrs. FE. “I must shut the windows.” (Goes in.) 

(Crash, boom, boom. A fur-away crescendo, appalling roar is 
heard, accompanied by a hissing sound.) 

Alice ( fascinated by the sight). “ow it sweeps on. Isn't it 
grand, Linnie? See how the clouds roll and spread! What 
majesty of motion! See, Linnie, that dusty-gray veil behind the 
storm-cloud is the falling rain. How like the sea the plain is 
now! The clouds rush against each other— Oh, see that mon- 
strous swirl, father!” (48 she speaks the roar deepens.) “See! it 
looks like a vast eye —a yellow-green light streams from its 
centre. Look, a beautiful silvery-white veil falls from it and trails 
along the ground —it shimmers like snow! MHear it roar! 
father, what is it?” 

Edwards rises and rushes to her side. The hissing, roaring 
sound deepens, nears. Alice lifts her face in inquiry, Linnie 
Jlies to her mother who has joined them. 

Edwards cries hoursely, “In with ye, quick!” 

Mrs. FE. and Linnie retreat to the dvorway. Alice remains 
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by her father’s side. Edwards with set and sullen face made 
livid by the lightning’s yellow-green glare, lifts his hand, half 
groans, half imprecates :— 

“ Hail, by the livin’ God !” 

The lightning again flashes. The storm and the wind rushes 
upon them carrying away the roof of the kitchen with a crash. 
Edwards is seen to fall with Alice clinging to him, and amid 
the screams of the women, the roar of the wind and hail, dark- 
ness falls on the scene. 


Curtain. 





Scene Firru.— A Game or Quoits. 


A cool and dewy morning in Boomtown. A side street. At the centre, back, is the 
blacksmith shop of Ole Kettleson, its battlemented end standing to the street. At the left 
is a vacant lot, and ove: it the plain i is seeu iu the distance, with here and there small cot- 


tages. The vacant lot is grown up to wild sun-flowers, nuw in their finest bloom. To the 
right ‘of — soep is a lumber- ‘pile. ‘and over it the plain and sky. The crickets are chirping, 


Ont ight, ay a third of ee side of the stage, is the ** Wamburger a ” On the 
left, Paimtiarly situated. is the “ Oat Bin Saloon.” There is a side door in the saloo 

The buildings are Ah mt mand are painted white on the front. The Mplacksmith- 
ae unpainted. Before ita group of men are good-naturedly disputing over a game. 

he men are p— 34 in their shirt-sleeves, and wearing broad, greasy white hats. Frank 
Graham wears a derby hat and dark clothes, his coat being laid aside. Judge is dressed with 
usual studious neatness, and takes little part in the affair, smoking daintily as he watches the 
me. Elliot has no vest and no hat on, and his hickory shirt is rolled to the elbows. A red 
andkerchief is tucked into his suspenders. The rest have a similar bandanna around their 
necks or tucked into their hip pockets. 

The door of the shop is open and within the smith is dimly 
seen and the sound of his hammer is heard. As the curtain 
rises the crowd are bent around a peg at the left. Frank is at 
the right, poising to throw his last horse-shoe. Tompkins, with 
legs wide apart, and hands in pockets is near him. Frank yells 
warningly. 

“Stand away from there, you fellers, you're too previous. 
I've got another shoe yet. Now watch me make a ringer. 
Whoo — oop!” (Throws, and cuts a caper. The rest all rush 
Jor the peg.) 

All, “It’s a tie, a tie!” 

Frank. “Tie nothin’! That’s mine. Oh, come off! hold on! 
Measure it, Tonguey, leave it to Tenguey.” ( Tonguey picks up a 
straw and measures it carefully.) 

Elliot. “Careful now! No thumbin’ that shoe.” 

( Tonguey rises and kicks the shoes, nodding at Frank who 
howls and pummels Elliot on the back.) 

Frank. “No bulldozing, Tonguey, you old jumbo.” (Zhe 
blacksmith comes to the door and looks on. ) 


Elliot. “Wal, that’s one on me. Let ’er go, Smith.” 
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Frank. “All right; here goes for a hubber.” (Throws. 
Shoe rolls out of sight. Frank whistles to it.) 

Elliot (shouting with merriment). “Put a bell on that shoe, 
Tonguey, it'll get lost. Now see me put a ringer on that peg.” 
(Makes elaborate preparation, turning the shoe round and round 
in his hand.) 

Frank (wildly). “See him! He’s witching the shoe. Say, 
let up on that hoodoo business, or I'll —” 

Elliot (throws, shouting). “ A hubber, a hubber!” 

Frank, Tis, hay! Ill fix it.” (Throws second shoe and 
knocks the other down, rushes after it.) 

Elliot (excitedly). “ Watch him, Tonguey, watch ’im.” (Pre- 
pares to throw, leaning fur over.) “See me plat this right 
inside ’em both.” (Throws, and as he rushes for the peg, Frank 
springs before him and they go round and round the stake.) 

(Frank crowding him away, and calling wildly :) 

“Measure it, Tonguey, measure it—I must—’ (Here he 
slips out of the way and Elliot rolls on the ground. All roar 
with laughter, but Tonguey gravely takes up Elliot’s shoes and 
hands them to him. Frank and Elliot now retire to the other 
peg whiie their partners throw. After each throw they crowd 
over the peg to see which shoe is nearest, encouraging the 
others by word and action.) 

Frank. “Now, partner, knock that hubber off, ’r Pll dock 
ye.” (Partner throws, Elliot fans it back with his hat.) “ Aw! 
no good. A little more steam, Hank.” 

Hank, “ Waal, that air hoodoo’s scarin’ m’ shoes.” ( Throws 
again.) “ THow’s that?” 

Frank, “'That’s better, but you’ve got to stand by me a little 
better or we’re beat.” (Elliot roars und picks up his shoes. 
Reeves enters rear and stands looking on.) 

Elliot. “That makes us ten, twelve’s the game. Here goes fr 
two.” (Throws. Yells with delight.) “ Another hubber.” 

Frank, “ Wubber nawthin’!” 

Elliot (stretching out prodigiously). “Now, now see me.” 

Frank (excitedly). “Yes, 1 see yeh, you old hippotaymos — I 
see you getting your foot away from that peg. H’are! Hold 
on! Why don’t you carry the ‘shoe over ?” 

Elliot (pausing). “1 don’t need to as bad’s you do.” (Throws 
and groans.) 

Frank. “Serves y’ right.” (As he is throwing, Johnson comes 
on with a sickle in his hand, which he leans up against the shop 
door, and comes down to where Daddy Ruble is standing, cack- 
ling at the game.) 

Johnson. Hello, you old moss-back.” 


Ruble. “ Hello, you old copperhead,” 
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Ruble. “No, 1 haint.” ( The crowd laugh at their game, and 
the old men turn to look.) 

Johnson, “You might be prayin’ fr a wind t’ hist the grain. 
Some fields look ’s if a herd of ellyfunts had bin waltzin’ on top 
of it.” 

Daddy. “Bad as that!” 

Johnson (savagely). “Yes, an’ worse. Old Jason Edwards’ 
grain is jest pounded clear out 0’ sight, an’ his house blowed six 
ways fr Sunday. I’ve got sixty acres that won't pay t’ cut.” 

Frank (is heard saying :) “Wold on, let Tonguey —” 

Daddy Ruble. “Can't lay this t taxation ’r anything, can 
ye?” 

Johnson, “You bet I can. If ’*twant fr monopoly in land, 
we wouldu’t be crowded away out here on this cussed prairie — 
we'd be living where it can rain without blowin’ hard enough t’ 
tear the ears off a cast-iron bulldog.” 

Elliot (coming up to them). At it again, are yeh? Td like 
t? see you ol’ seeds quit quarrelin’ an’ go to fightin’.”. (Erit John- 
son, after giving his sickle to the smith.) 

(Enter a tall, awkward boy carrying a large, white jug. He 
wears a sheepish grin, and is in a hurry to get by. Eliot stops 
him.) 

Elliot. “ Hold on there, young man.” (The rest echo the cry. 
“ What's your hurry, bub? What’sinit? *Lasses, | reckon. Gin 
Lhope. Wait a little,” ete. 

Elliot (with gravity). “Young man, I am notary of the public, 
and must note all public things of this nature. Show up.” 

(Boy turns the jug, displaying in large, black letters on the jug, 
Boren O11.) “ Boiled oil, hay? I take no man’s word, much 
less a jug’s.” (Pulls stopper, smells. Boy grins, Eliot replaces 
stopper, with a wave of the hand.) “O.K., pass. Stand aside, 
gents, and let the cortege pass. Now, who in this crowd’s got 
any conceit of himself on quates? Hay! No one speaks. Ill 
try ten points f'r beer fr the crowd — hay ?” 

Whiting. “Vl take yeh — if Frank don’t.” 

Frank. “1 don’t play fr beer.” 

Elliot. “All right, Frank, here goes.” (Game goes on.) 

Frank (coming over where Reeves is standing). “ How'd you 
leave the old man ?” 

Reeves (gravely). “Not much change. His fever is high. By 
the way, a man would hardly realize that the land had been 
swept by a frightful storm, to see these fellows here in the bright 
morning sunshine pitching quates, eh! So goes the way o’ the 
world, comedy holding the hand of tragedy.” 

Frank, “Yes, there’s alwiz a raft of just such lahees, my- 
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self included, who'd laugh if their mother-in-law died. Elliot, 
there, does nothing but laugh and grow fat ; a fella might as well. 
Hail did knock things galley-west sure.” 

Reeves. “Your climate is so sinister in its beauty, so delusive 
in its brightness, I don’t realize, myself, what’s been done; the 
horror of last night seems like the exaggeration of a dream. 
The plain is so fresh, the air so soft and fragrant. There is no 
receding swell like that on the ocean to tell of the devastation that 
has just marched with the tempest.” 

frank. “1 guess the Edwards family find it reality.” 

Reeves (reaching out his hand). “Graham, old man, it’s due 
to you that they are sheltered and cared for.” 

Frank, “Oh, drop that. That’s nawthin’!” 

Reeves (muses sadly a few moments. The players go into the 
saloon laughing). “I guess the old man’s work is about finished. 
It isn’t a thing to be altogether sorry for, either. I don’t suppose 
he ever knew freedom from care —few of us do. Our whole 
infernal civilization is a struggle. We are climbing a perpendic- 
ular cliff with a bottomless gulf below — clinging desperately 
to tiny roots and crevices and toiling upward, eyes fixed on the 
green and pleasant slopes above. We strain and strive, now slip- 
ping, now gaining, while our hair whitens with the agony of our 
aching, failing muscles. One by one we give up and fall with wild 
curse or groan — but the others keep on not daring to look down 
—there is no place to rest from torturing thought save, perhaps, 
in the black depths beneath. Graham, I don’t suppose Edwards 
knows what rest is. It makes me savage when I think of such 
men grinding away from youth to age, and getting nothing for it.” 

Frank. “Knocks an eye out of the American eagle, sure’s 
you're born. But there’s just one class o’ men who don’t need to 
be thinkers or workers.” 

Reeves. “I know. You mean —” 

Frank, “The man who owns the earth.” 

Judge (approaching from left). “Fine morning after the 
shower.” 

Frank, “Call it a shower do you, you old boomer 

Judge. “Oh yes; little severe of course. Grain blown down a 
little here and there — every State in the Union liable to such — 
damage merely nominal. Wind’ll lift it during the day.” 

Frank, “ Well, you are a daisy!” 

Reeves (savagely). “The whole of this settlement is unnatural. 
You're flung out here — pushed on by speculation. This country 
ought to have been twenty years settling. Would have been 
only that the millions of acres of unused land between here and 
Chicago are owned by railway syndicates and private specula- 
tors who are waiting to levy tribute on —” 


” 
. 
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(The Judge is getting uneasy, looks at his watch. Frank is 
smiling. Elliot coming to the side door of the suloon.) “Gents, 
come an’ take sumpthin’.” 

Judye (going). Don't care if Ido. Lemonade.” 

Elliot (to bar-keeper within). “Lemonade. Mix one o’ the 
Judge’s lemonades. Come in, Frank. ‘To-day don’t count.” 
(Judgeand Elliot go in.) 

Frank, “ Every day counts with my pledge. If you wan’ to 
shorten y’r life ten years (Elliot disuppears) why! go ahead! 
Life aint s’ cheap with me as that.” (.Voise inside.) “ Guzzle, 
you infernal idiots!) You’d drink when y’r wives and children 
hadn’t a shoe to their feet. Oh, you make me tired.” (Sings, 
while throwing the shoes.) 

( Reeves goes to the door of shop. Crowd re-enters from the 
left. Elliot and Judge bringing up the rear, they join in the 
song. The blacksmith goes into shop and begins to hammer. 
Players take their places. Judge comes forward followed by 
Elliot who is telling a story. The crowd surround him. They 
all burst into wild laughter. Elliot looks surprised. The Judge 
looks foolish.) 

Elliot (yelling above the roar). “ What the devil y’ all laugh- 
ing at?” 

(All laugh and thump Elliot and the Judge.) 

(Johnson entering from the left, stops the crowd with a wild 
gesture and speaks savagely.) 

“Oh, you fellers ’re awful chipper, but just look there!” ( They 
turn to look where he points, in silence.) “There goes Charley 
Severson, as fine a man as ever lived, on his way to the insane 
asylum, a ravin’ maniac. He couldn’t stand the strain. They 
say they aint a spear o’ wheat standin’ on his land, but he’s rich 
now! He’s got through a little earlier than the rest of us.” 

(Two men holding Severson come on left and pass rapidly 
across the stage. The maniac looks wildly from his broken hat. 
Behind him walks a handsome Norwegian girl, in sorrow too 
great for tears or cries, She leads two children. As they pass 
the curtain fulls.) 





ScenE Srxtu.—A Cuanriry Bep. 


Time, early morning, two days after the storm, Set, parlor and bedroom in Frank 
Graham's house, Parlor left bedroom right, door connecting. Windows are open in parlor 
and the brilliant prairie can be seen beyond, Ou the bed, right upper corner bed-room, Jason 
Edwards is lying still as death. Around him are signs of medicine, bottles, glasses, ete. 
The rooms are cheaply but pleasanctiy furnished and all is cheerful. The chirp of insects 
and noise of fowls can be heard entering open windows. 


(As the curtain rises Alice is discovered flitting about the 
room. She comes occasionally to the bed to study the fuce of 
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her father. At last she goes out into the parlor and meets 
Frank Graham, who is entering at the opposite door.) 

Alice. “Good-morning, Mr..Graham. Did you see the doctor 
when he was here this morning? What did he say?” 

Frank, “Not much of anything. Pinched his chin in the 
usual manner and looked as wise as he could. I take it he’s in 
no present danger — sort of nervous prostration, very fashionable 
just now. Is he sleeping yet?” 

Alice (in a troubled tone). “Yes, and it frightens me. He 
hasn’t spoken to me in thirty-six hours. Since that terrible 
moment he has lain there, so like the dead!” 

Frank, “That shows how worn out he was. Sleep is just 
what he needs. He'll come out all right in a day or two.” 

Alice. “ Who watched with him after Walter went away ?’ 

Frank, “Walter didwt go away.” 

Alice. “Why, he promised he would!” 

Frank. “Well, he stayed right here, wouldn't hear to my 
sitting up. He went down street a little while ago to get a cup 
of coffee — be back soon.” 

Alice. “ Wow good he — you all are.” 

Frank. “Yes, we're all right now. But let me give you a 


, 


g 
word of advice. Reeves is touchy as a bear with sore ears. 
You treat him carefully. Whatever he plans you carry out — 
now mind that.” 

Alice. “What do you mean?” 

Frank (grimly). “VPve said.” (Frit 1.) 

(Alice stands musing. Reeves enters left, grave almost stern, 
she does not hear him, he puts his arm about her shoulders, She 
starts slightly, looks up and smiles.) “low kind, how generous 
you are to us!” 

Reeves (looking down at her), “Nothing of the kind, T assure 
you. We're all egotists at bottom — even in our charities. Pm 
no exception, don’t think Tam. How is he now?” 

Alice (fondly). “As if you didn’t know, you stubborn boy! 
I’ve found out how you obey my orders. You sat here beside his 
bed all night.” 

Ieeves. “That was to ease my conscience. He’s still sleep- 
ing?” 

Alice. “Yes, so soundly! What does it mean?” 

Reeves, “It means rest. As I sat by his side last night I saw 
the congested blood slowly retreat from his head till his face grew 
white, and his pulse more natural, till his swoon became sleep. 
And sitting there I thought and thought, till thought became 
resolution.” (Approaching her again.) “ Alice, my dearest, 
are you satisfied? Will you give up the battle? It’s been a 
hopeless struggle from the first. You are helpless and homeless 
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now. Will you refuse my help again? It was morbid — use- 
less.” 

Alice (evading his eyes). “ My first duty was to my parents. 
O Walter, Walter, to think what they have suffered! Think of 
the unutterable tragedy of such a life —to work all one’s days 
in. storm and heat — and then lie there /” 

Walter (firmly). “ Don’t evade me — you sha’n’t evade me 
now. Will you come to me, you and yours? Will you let me 
care for you? Look at®me. Don’t look away — answer me 
now.” 

Alice (yielding to him at last, puts her arms about his neck). 
“Tf I am worth so much.” 

Walter (triumphantly). “So much! You are worth acres of 
diamonds!” 

Alice (smiling). “Oh, you say so now.” 

Reeves (in the same exultant strain). “ And Tl say so ever! 
Now let Rome in Tiber melt and the wide-arched — what's the 
rest of it? Ill be generous indeed, I'll forgive and forget. But 
dearest, what a tragedy had been, had I married some other Bos- 
ton girl during those years!” 

Alice. “1 was afraid you would —I couldn’t have blamed you 
if you had.” 

Reeves (with a profound sigh). “ All that saved you was your 


coldness. The more I couldn’t get you, the more, of course, | 
wanted you; it’s the way.” 
Alice. “ According to that reasoning, I've done wrong to 


>) 
promise anything now.” 

Reeves. “That’sa non sequitur. You're mine —” 

Alice. “ Yes, but —” 

Reeves. “But me no buts. I won't stand it 

Alice. “ But father is so inflexible, he hates charity so. He 
may not consent to be helped even now — ” 

Reeves. “Trust the whole matter to me. Ill be a sort of 
special providence,— nothing flatters a man more than to be a 
sort of lieutenant to God.” ( Tenderly, almost reproachfully.) 
« Allie, Allie, what happy years were lost, what sorrowful oaes 
suffered by his pride and your wilfulness.” 

Alice. “It was not wilfulness, it was —” 

Reeves (hastily). “TU retract! Tl retract! It was heroism. 
— Only, forget it all now. Let the hand of labor swell, and 
the weary head bow. Let the wind lay hard on the icy plain 
and the hail of summer trample the wheat. Let the roar and 
rush of trade go on in its granite grooves. You are out of 
the press. My lily, my life shall be devoted to making you for- 
get Paes. ” 

Alice (musing sadly), “1am out of the press, but not by my 


” 
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own merit. Hush, you know what I mean! I hate charity, 
because it is not justice, and after all, I am saved by a sort of 
charity. The world’s injustice remains, my failure remains.” 

Reeves (with a sigh). “True. But you and I can’t bring the 
millennium by living apart and suffering needlessly. So look up, 
my flower! The failure is not so hopeless.” 

(Enter Mrs. FE. and Frank, Alice meets her mother, Frank 
and Reeves talk apart.) 

Mrs. FE. “Why didn’t you wake rfle up ?” 

Alice, “It wasn’t necessary, Walter — ” 

Mrs. EF. “low is he now?” 

Alice. “Walter and the doctor think he is better and that 
when he wakes he will know us.” 

(They quietly enter and stand looking down on the sleeping 
man. SReeves and Frank talk apart.) 

Frank (bursting out). “Good! that’s —” 

Reeves. “To-day, you understand.” 

Frank. “1 savvy.” 

Reeves. “ As soon as Edwards is able to give his consent.” 

Frank, “That's business, that’s the way we do it out here. 
Civil contract. No frills, no nonsense.” 

Reeves. “The Judge will do, he'll have to do. Now see 
that everything is O. K., papers, ete.” 

Frank (going out). “Trust me, old man.” 

(As Reeves enters the bedroom, Linnie, with hair flying, comes 
bounding in, joyfully, childishly.) “ Oh, poppa’s better, | know 
he is!” 

( They silence her. Edwards stirs slightly then opens his eyes 
clear and quiet. Alice falls on her knees hy his side, At length 
he speaks.) “ Good mornin’, mother, Allie.” (//is voice is husky, 
his lips dry.) 

Alice. “ Don’t you want a drink of water?” 

(//e sips it.) “ Where’s my — where’s my baby?” 

Linnie. “Here I be, poppa.” 

(Edwards puts his arm feebly over her head and snuggles her 
Jace down by his cheek. He sees Reeves, looks at him wonder- 
ingly. Extends his hand.) “Wow @ do, sir — didn’t know yeh 
at first.” (Looking around the room.) “ Why, we aint in Boston! 
Is this your house, sir?” 

Alice, “ No, this is Frank Graham’s, father.” (7/e doesn’t under- 
stand, she explains.) “ Don’t you know how the storm came and 
blew down —” 

(fe remembers now.) “Ts it passed off ?” 

Mrs. EF. “ All clear and bright, Jason. 

Edwards. “Then it was blowed down.” 

Alice. “ Yes, father, the shed was torn away and every win- 
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dow broken. I dragged you in and then Mr. Elliot and Frank 
came —” 

Edwards (in the same slow way). “ An’ the wheat’s all cut t’ 
pieces ?” 

Mrs. E. “Yes, Jason, worse’n you c’n think.” 

Edwards (after along pause). “Then I may jes’’s welldie. It 
aint no use! I can’t never git up agin, with all them morgiges 
weighin’ me down —” 

Mrs. EF. “O Jason, Jason!” 

Alice. “ Live for our sakes, father, for Linnie.” 

Linnie. “You must get well, poppa, I won’t let you die. We 
won’t have a home without you.” 

Edwards. “Vd only be a burden to yeh, stid of a blessin’. 
I'm old, old! So old I don’tfeel asif—” (70 Reeves.) “ Aw it 
was all tromped down?” 

Reeves. “All destroyed. The centre of the —the storm 
seemed to move right across.” 

Edwards (in deep bitterness). “Of course! God an’ man 
joined hands t’ break me down.- They aint but jest one place 
left, jest one little spot made an’ purvided fr such as me — 
that’s the grave. They’d crowd me out o’ there if they could, but 
they can’t, they aint any landlords in the grave. I c’n rest easy 
there.” 

(All are weeping, Alice stroking his hair. Linnie with her head 
buried in the pillow.) 

Mrs. E. (rising hastily). “Tl go an’ git y’ s’m tea, Jason. I 
guess that'll hearten you up some.” (Goes out with tearful face. 
Meets Frank Graham and his wife and all go out together.) 

Edwards (looks at Reeves). “ You've been a good friend to us 
all, young man. Y’ll never git y’r pay fr waitin’s’ long. I’ve 
never felt just right about it. But I couldn’t see no way out of 
it. Allie wouldn’t —” 

Reeves. “Never mind about that. Ill get my pay.” (To 
Alice.) “There’s a curious sort of morbid pleasure in denying 
oneself a pleasure. You know it!” 

Linnie (caressing Edwards). “Don’t give up, poppa. Just 
see how nice the prairie Jooks, mebbe the wheat aint a// spoiled.” 

Edwards (after along pause, brokenly.) “Ym no account from 
thistime on. [ve got through. All I’d want now is t’ git back 
t’? the old town where I played. Seems ’s if I could jest 
kinda git where I could hear the sound of water once more an’ 
see the old green hills I'd die more satisfied, someway.” 

Reeves (with great eagerness, kneeling). “ Listen to me, father, 
I'm going to take things in my own hands now. I’m going to 
make Alice my wife. From this time on, her home is your home. 
You needn’t worry about their future; just enjoy —” 
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Edwards (stopping him with a gesture). “Hold on, young 
man! I’m sixty years of age. F’r fifty years I’ve travelled, and 
I've always paid my way. Up t’ this day I’ve earned every 
crumb I’ve eet, every dollar I’ve spent. I never was beholden to 
any man before, and I wouldn’t be now if,— but don’t talk t’ me 
about enjoyin’— it aint in me, a pauper !” 

Alice (indignantly). “ Yowre not a pauper.” 

Reeves (rising quickly). “He's a hero! He has fought 
heroically. No battle with bayonet and ball can test the courage 
of a man like this hopeless battle against the injustice of the 
world, this grinding, endless, ferocious war against hunger and 
cold.” 

Alice ( fondly, impulsively). “ Walter, you are — an angel!” 

Reeves (smiling and pressing her cheek against his shoulder). 
“ A very militunt angel, I assure you, with an absorbing love for 
earthly heroes and heroines.” (Bending over Edwards and tak- 
ing him by the hand.) “1 know how hard it is for a brave sol- 
dier to go to the rear. I’ve heard my father say — he’s dead, he 
was in the Wilderness, as you were, — I’ve heard him say that 
men shot down in a charge, used to bind up their wounds and 
stagger on streaming with blood rather than go to the rear, their 
eyes blazing from their livid faces, unconquered and unconquera- 
ble, and when they weakened and fell, they’d swing their caps 
and cheer as the column passed on into the smoke of the enemy’s 
cannon.” ( Tenderly, kneeling.) “Old man, you’ve gone down in 
a greater and more ferocious battle than the Wilderness. You're 
old and disabled ; let me carry you to the rear. Let me take you 
back to Derry.” (Enter Mrs. E., with platter.) 

Alice (pleading). “Yes, father, you've done your part. 
You're not to blame. You'll die here — mother, plead with him. 
Father, I’ve fought with you, but I can’t fight longer. I’m worn 
out with it all. I’ve given up.” 

Edwards (after a long pause). “1 surrender. I’m beat. I 
give up, but it hurts, it hurts! I’m like an old broken scythe, 
hung up, t’ rust in the rain; I aint no use to y’ now, Jennie! 
Here’s my hand, young man— Walter, my son, take her back 
t’ Boston where she ought t’? be, an’ take me back t’ Derry. 
I sha’n’t be a burden to y’ long. I don’t s’pose I’m wuth the 
trouble, but I'd kindo like t’ be buried back there. I hate t’ die 
out on this hot prairie with no tree t’ be buried under ; seems ’s if 
I couldn’t rest, an’ rest is the sweetest thing in the world fr a 
man like me, the ony thing left — I can’t lose that.” 

Linnie (throws herself on his knees). “Oh, poppa, poppa, you 
make my heart ache so.” 

Edwards (stroking her hair). “1 hope you won't have t’ 
suffer as Allie has, little girl.” 
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Reeves (with deepest earnestness). “I say you are fallen, but 
the column has passed on, the battle will yet be won. Courage, 
you will yet live to see the outposts of the enemy carried, and 
Linnie will live to see a larger and grander abolition cause, 

carried to a_ bioodless Appomattox, the abolition of industrial 
slavery.” 

(Linnie lifts her face.) 

Alice. “Do you think so? Js there hope, Walter?” 

Reeves. “There is great hope.” 

Edwards. “Vt I could believe that, I'd feel easier. If I e’d 
feel that my children, and my children’s children could have a 
better chance than I’ve had, I mean without your help or any- 
body’s help,— all I ask is a fair chance — ” 

Reeves. “That’s what I mean. A fair chance for every man 
— it’s coming!” 

Alice. “Do you think so?” 

Reeves (expanding with enthusiasm). “I know it. Just as I 
know spring will come again.” 

Edwards. “It 1 could b’lieve that.” 

Reeves (in the same tone). “You can’t help believing it, as you 
live the next five years, the air is already electrical with inquiry. 
Over us the shadow still hangs, but far in the west a faint, ever- 
widening crescent of light tells of clear skies beyond. Live for 
that time, it’s worth living for. Strike hands with me. Let me 
carry your knapsack. Believe in the future — ” 

Edwards, “Piltry.” (They clasp hands.) 

Alice. “How much you are to us, Walter. You have given 
us all new life.” 

Reeves. “Vve only begun to be something to you. Now we 
are ready to begin life together, and they shall rest easy — 

Mrs. Edwards. “ Here’s yr tea, Jason.” 

Edwards (trying to rise). “Help me up.” 

Mrs. Edwards. “Waitaminute. Linnie, bring some water and 
a towel; Allie, bring that bowl o’ broth. Don’t try to get up, 
Jason, till I get some more pillows.” (The women go out.) 

(Edwards struggles to rise, Reeves puts his arm about his 
shoulders, as he does so a look of horror passes over the old 
mans face. He stares at Reeves, at last whispers :) “My God, I 
can’t move my feet!” 

Reeves (comprehending). “No, no. Great God, man, that 
would be too horrible. It’s only temporary numbness — ” 

(Edwards makes another desperate effort and falls back on his 
pillow, with set, despairing face, a groan bursts from his lips.) 

“ No, no — it’s true — J’m paralyzed a 

Alice (re-entering hears, stands for an ini stant appalled —rushes 
to his side). “Oh, it can’t be true — I — 
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Edwards (on impulse to shield). “Sk! Don’t tell —them — 
mother — baby —” 
As Alice and Reeves stand horrified, gazing into each other's 


eyes, Linnie enters :lancing, whistling. i 
Linnie. “And now we'll go back to Boston, won’t we, 
Allie?” 
Curtain. 
+ Te 
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a re ners poms 
































NOTES ON LIVING PROBLEMS OF THE HOUR. 


LIBERTY OF CITIZENSHIP IMPERILLED. A CON- 
SENSUS OF OPINION ON A RECENT NOT- 
ABLE CASE. * 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT BY THE EDITOR. 


No more serious blow can fall against the very foundation of law and 
order than that which comes from ignorance, prejudice, or bigotry, when 
clothed with the august power of making laws or administering justice. To 
a law-loving and law-abiding citizen nothing is so alarming or calculated to 
awaken the gravest apprehension as an exhibition of injusticacoming from 
the judiciary, for he realizes that every act of injustice, every wrong perpe- 
trated against an individual reacts against law and order, strongly tending 
to produce in the public mind more or less contempt for law and the existing 
order of things, the evil of which cannot be over-estimated, especially at a 
time like the present when the spirit of discontent is so marked in almost 
every strata of society. The broadest spirit of wisdom, justice, and toleration 
must characterize the thoughts and acts of our statesmen, and those who in 
our courts administer justice, if law and order challenge the reverence of 
the people in this age of reason, of evolution and universal unrest. The 
duty that devolves on the newspapers and magazines of the nation which 
have been not inappropriately designated the real congress and senate of 
the peopie, is to guard with argus eyes the rights of the humblest citizen. 

Serious and impressive indeed is this sacred trust when the rights involved 
strike at the fundamental principles of justice and English law. A most 
suggestive illustration of this character has recently occurred, acomprehensive 
and careful statement of which is given by Prof. Joseph Rodes Buchanan in 
the following paper. That such astounding proceedings could transpire in 
this Republic seems incredible; that the daily press with a few honorable 
———- should fail to more than note the facts as news items seems 
equally alarming,* si —— how lightly the age is coming to look upon the 
assumption of unusnal or arbitrary power in the judiciary.~, —~ 





* So grave and far-reaching are the principles involved in the extraordinary proceedin; 
of this case that we add letters several leading thinkers in various walks of life, 
veqaeeiing their expression. In the following papers will be found a statement of the case 
with the views of Prof. Joseph Rodes Buchanan, M. D., Hon. A. B. Richmond, Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, Hudson Tuttle, H. O. Pentecost, the editor of the Twentieth Century, and L. V. 
Mow . Esq., together with some introductory remarks by the editor, 

+ The Daily Globe was the only gat Boston daily that editorially pees against the 
unjust treatmentof Mr. Reid. The following extracts are from the editorial in the Glode of 


y “ 
“ Dr. Reid says that he is clairvoyantand ete. to an extent that he is able to read 
asealed letter without opening it, and to describe the condition and surroundings of the 
sender. He offered then and there in open court to read any letter the judge might take from 
his ket without opening it and to describe the sender. 
udge Jackson turned upon him rudely and said his court was no place for exhibitions of 
mountebanks and jugglers, whose tricks he would not believe if sworn to on a pile of Bibles, 
and he therefore confirmed the judgment of the trial court. 

Such conduct as that of Ju Jackson savors plainly of bi and unfairness. The 
Spiritualists, like all others, have a right to a fair show in court, W ver may happen to be 
the judge’s private opinion of their honesty.” 

t The following extracts from a letter written by L. V. Moulton, .. of Grand 
ae, Mich., who ably defended Mr. Reid, will be instructive to all liberty-loving 
citizens. Mr. Moulton says:— 

“The trial of Dr. Reid was a remarkab'e proceeding. In my, opinion nothing like it 
has been since the days of Cotton Mather. The testimony of Reid’s witnesses was ada 
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Waiving all points as to the special merits or demerits of this particular 
case we are confronted by the vital principle involved. The defendant was 
refused the opportunity to prove his power and his innocence, though the State 
penitentiary opened before him, simply-because the judge in a western town 
did not believe that such power existed or that the spirits of the departed 
could and did return to communicate with mortals, although hundreds of 
the ablest, brainiest, and noblest scientists, philosophers, essayists, and 
reformers who have carefully and scientifically investigated this problem 
have demonstrated to their satisfaction beyond the peradventure of a doubt 
that such power does exist, and that the dead do return and commuaicate 
with the living. It is not reasonable to suppose that Judge Jackson of the 
Federal Court in Michigan is more competent to justly judge of the proba- 
bility or possibility of the power possessed by sensitives than such men as 
Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace, the greatest living working naturalist, and 
since Darwin’s death the most illustrious representative of Darwinism, or 
Gerald Massey, the people’s poet of England ; Camille Flammarion, thé great 
French astronomer ; Prof. Henry Kiddell, at one time superintendent of public 
instruction for New York, and hungreds of other careful, conscientious, and 
scientific thinkers and investigators in every field of scientific and intellectual 
research. Itisa grave thing tosentence a man tothe penitentiary. It means 
far more than the depriving of his freedom for the time of the seutence. 

If Judge Jackson had been just enough to apply the golden rule to the 
case he would not only have gained the respect and esteem ot every fair- 
minded man, but he would not have brought into contempt the law he is 
supposed to expound. 

ow long it takes the world to learn that nothing is gained by injustice; 
that the poor and the despised are by reason of their weakness more entitled 
to our magnanimous consideration than the rich and powerful. Has the day 
arrived in which a poor man can no longer secure justice in the courts of the 
United States ? 


AN EMINENT EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC WRITER’S REVIEW 
OF THIS ALARMING CASE OF ARBITRARY AUTHORITY. 


ARROGANCE is one of the great besetting sins of humanity, 
and it is one of the most difficult problems of statesmanship to 
devise checks that will effectually restrain executive, legislative, 
and judicial usurpation and abuse of ungranted power. Such 








to rebut and qualify the evidence put m against him, which consisted solely of alleged 
admissions, qt was legal and proper evidence for that purpose. It was also adapted to 
prove that he did deliver answers which came from the spirits addressed, which if proven 
would be a complete defense. If he delivered what he promised there was no traud. All 
evidence to show this was ruled out on the assymption of Judge Severens that ‘ There 
is no evidence whatever to determine such a matter.’ Then he assumed the thing 
impossible in violation of the old and well-established law of presumption of innocence, 

* Judge Jackson said, ‘ There are some things so absurd that this court will not stultify 
its intelligence by taking testimony thereon,’ meaning whether anyone can communicate 
with the dead. Reid’s offer of demonstration was proper and legal evidence. A witness 
against him swore that Reid informed him that at all times he must open the letters or 
otherwise know their contents, Now to answer letters in court without so opening them 
or knowing their contents would be legal and proper evidence that such was not the 
truth; its exclasion against law and justice, an arbitrary suppression of evidence material 
to the issue. No proof was even offered to show that Reid ever failed to properly answer 
every letter, or refunded the money. He had answered hundreds. We had over forty of 
his clients to testify as to facts. circumstances, questions, and answers, whose testimony 
was ruled out on the ground that ‘the most we could get would be their opinion that 
spirits made answer.’ Even expert om are admissible in law, and they offered facts 
not opinions. No one complained of less. No one to find fault. It was assumed without 
proof that he could not doit. Judge Jackson said: ‘/¢ is prima facie fraud and requires 
no proof.’ 

A On the motion for a new trial I made a complete analysis of the case. Took two and 
one-half hours. If we car get help will go tothe United States Supreme Court with the 
case 

“ It is such an outrage that people cannot believe it. They cannot realize what has been 
going on. 
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men as Washington and Chief Justice Marshall, who need no 
exterior force to prevent encroachment, are rare exceptions. It is 
the general rule that power unrestrained runs into abuse, and 
Shakespeare justly referred to the “fantastic tricks” of men 
“dressed in a little brief authority.” 

Most wisely, then, did Jesus Christ place so much emphasis 
on the virtue of A/umility and insist that the teacher or leader 
should consider himself a servant of those to whom he ministered. 
He has had many faithful followers, to whom this admonition has 
been a care, but nevertheless priestly arrogance has been as con- 
spicuous in the history of churches as the arrogance of politics 
and war. Rank and power are rarely free from arrogance, and 
unrestrained power is almost synonymous with tyranny. In this 
country no better illustration can be seen of this truth than by 
witnessing the treatment of ‘sailors in either the mercantile or the 
military marine service, and the treatment of the miscellaneous 
crowd gathered in by policemen to receive their sentences from 
the police magistrates of cities. The humbler the condition of 
the individual, the more surely is he t.ampled upon. The sailor 
or the negro has few rights which the arrogant respect, and every 
small unpopular minority is sure to be trampled on in America as 
in Europe. Is there no champion for these humble classes ? Why 
should not the able expositor of the wrongs of western miners, 
or Helen Gardener, or Junius Henri Browne, or Mr. Pentecost, 
or Mr. House, the author of Yone Santo, or Charles L. Brace, or 
Capt. Black of Chicago, or the novelists, Howells and Cable, take 
up this theme and do for the pariahs of society what Mrs. Stowe 
did for the black man in “ Uncle Tom's Cabin”? 

As we ascend from police courts, we expect to find more and 
more of the judicial dignity which cautiously respects human 
rights, and abstains from trampling on the humble. If anywhere 
in this country judicial dignity and self-control are to be expected, 
it must be in federal tribunals. But alas, those acquainted with 
our judicial history might furnish a sad catalogue of exceptions, 
and gross abuses of judicial responsibility in which both private 
rights and public rights have been trampled on. It is not neces- 
sary to recite these examples now as our purpose is merely to 
mention a recent case of the abuse of “ brief authority,” as grossly 
arrogant and utterly indefensible as anything in all the judicial 
history of the United States or even Great Britain. 

We refer to the case in which W. E. Reid, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was on trial, under a charge of fraudulently using the 
United States mails in giving responses which purported to come 
by mediumship from the departed. Whatever opinions the court 
or jury might have of the possibility of the defendant's ability to 
secure such. responses, such opinions were entirely irrelevant, when 
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the possibility of doing this in good faith was the very question 
to be decided. The accused was entitled to prove his good faith 
and success by the testimony of witnesses, while the prosecution 
had the right to prove his failure. But this honest trial was denied. 
Forty witnesses brought by the accused at great expense were 
refused admission, that the case might be decided according to the 
prejudices, or pre-existing opinions of the court, and the denuncia- 
tions of the prosecution. To deprive a prisoner thus of the 
testimony which might acquit him was a shameless violation of 
justice which certainly entitled him to a new trial. 

The accused party, charged by hearsay with trickery, and 
denied the use of the testimony that covered the case, then 
demanded to exhibit in court the very process which was treated 
as fraudulent, and allow the court to judge of its integrity by 
personal inspection, and even this right was denied. The 
enormity of such a decision shocks every sentiment of honor. 
If a man accused of distributing counterfeit money demands that 
the identical money shall be produced in court, and that he 
may prove by experts its genuine character, and yet is refused 
this opportunity, and condemned without this test, the public 
would infer that an honest man had been shamefully wronged, 
or if a man charged with a murder, offers to produce the mur- 
dered man in court, and is refused permission, and even refused 
permission to introduce witnesses to swear that he is alive, 
— it would be difficult to suppose that such an outrage occurred 
in any civilized country — even in Russia. Yet wherein would 
such cases differ in principle from the judicial outrage perpe- 
trated upon Mr. Reid in refusing him leave to prove his inno- 
cence either by witnesses or by public inspection by the court 
of the very matters of which he was accused? This offer to sub- 
mit his assailed processes to public criticism by intensely hostile 
parties is the highest evidence of the integrity of the accused, 
while the refusal of such rights is the clearest evidence of an 
UNSCRUPULOUS and LAWLEss determination to convict the 
accused. And he «was convicted, without any direct evidence 
whatever that his pretenses were fraudulent or any evidence that 
anybody had been defrauded, and sentenced to a year’s imprison- 
ment, under the verdict of a hoodwinked jury — his testimony 
and his proffer of the most rigid test being excluded, not in 
accordance with any legal principle, but by an arbitrary and lawless 
decision of the judge before whom he appeared. 

He was accused of crime — of intentional fraud in the indictment, 
for offering to do what has been done a thousand times among in- 
telligent and scientific people — what has been in successful prog- 
ress in the United States, and every kingdom in Europe, and 
never before been legally assailed in this country as fraud or 


- 
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crime. He had an unlimited amount of testimony at his service, 
that he had never failed to satisfy enquirers, however skeptical, 
that answers to their questions had been written by an invisible 
agency on the inside of slates which had been fastened together 
—and in many cases when the slates had never been for a 
moment out of their own possession — that he had thus answered 
questions, not only in private, but in public, when the letters con- 
taining the questions had not even been given to him, but had 
been retained by the writers in their own pockets, and he had no 
knowledge even of the existence of such letters and questions. 
All this his counsel was prepared to show by a superabundance 
of testimony, while the government did not produce a single 
instance of failure, or a single direct evidence of fraud. But he 
was not allowed to refute the libellous indictment in the only 
way in which it could be refuted. 

It. is not strange that many are unwilling to believe that such 
an outrage as this has been perpetrated in the forms of law, that 
the processes in progress among the enlightened all over the 
world have been assailed as crimes, and admission refused to the 
only testimony of which the case admitted in defence. It is gener- 
ally supposed that nothing like this has occurred or could have 
occurred in American court. Hence the necessity of describing 
this outrage to the enlightened readers of Tuk Arena. 

Seeing that the court was determined to force a conviction by 
keeping the jury in ignorance of the facts, Dr. Reid and his coun- 
sel displayed their moral courage and sense of integrity by offer- 
ing to show in court under the most hostile and jealous scrutiny 
the very process which the indictment charged as a fraud. The 
offer was courageous and some might think foolhardy, from the 
well-known difficulty of procuring psychic phenomena which 
depend on mental conditions, amid the confusion and out-spoken 
malignity of such a scene in court; but it was conclusive as to 
the integrity of the accused, and its refusal by the prosecution 
was an equally clear evidence of its dishonesty and its belief that 
the prosecution would have been annihilated by a public test. 
The whole trial was a dishonest conspiracy against justice, and 
when the whoie truth is told, circumstances included which would 
enlarge this article beyond its limits, the prosecuting attorney 
will stand more conspicuous even than the judge in the pillory as 
an object of scorn. 

But even after the exclusion of all testimony for the accused, 
or if no such testimony had been offered, an upright tribunal 
would have dismissed the case, because there was nothing in 
it. Not a single witness came forward to show that he had 
been defrauded, not a single witness to show that Reid had 
ever failed to do all that he promised. An honorable attor- 
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ney would have abandoned the prosecution as utterly baseless. 
It had nothing to stand on but worthless reports of conversations 
between Reid and other parties. There were conversations two 
years before the transactions for which he was assailed, irrelevant 
testimony— proving nothing and coming from a notorious impostor 

who was engaged in producing bogus. materializations and other 
imitations of spiritualism, and who tried to produce the impression 
that Reid was no better than himself, though he confessed that 
Reid saw through his fraud and affirmed that his own operations 
were of a different character. 

What, then were the means used to impress the hoodwinked 
jury with the guilt of Reid? Simply scurrilous denunciation in the 
most impassioned manner by the attorney, the chief basis of which 
was his own assertions concerning matters not in evidence, and 
the evidence improperly lugged in that Reid was in debt to two 
persons who were very poor, and had not yet paid them, though in 
fact his means had been exhausted in defending himself against the 
prosecution. The furious tirade of the attorney embraced mat- 
ters not in the evidence, and matters to which he had no legal 
right to refer, for which he should have been called to order had 
not the court been determined to convict, the assumption being 
made by court and attorney that the processes in which Reid was 
engaged were self-evident frauds, for which he should not be 
allowed to introduce any testimony. If the jury had any respect 
whatever for the court and attorney they could not avoid a con- 
viction under the presentation that was made. The average jury 
has not the sagacity or independence necessary to convict a 
court guilty of such practices as related above. 

Nothing is lacking to complete the picture of energetic cunning 
and malignity in the prosecution. To cut off all sympathy and 
co-operation from Reid, it was extensively and falsely given out 
that spiritualism was not on trial nor its merits involved in the 
prosecution, and that it was simply an investigation of the dis- 
honest acts of Reid with his patrons, when in jail ; no evidence 
was offered of such dishonest acts, and the indictment simply 
charged him with fraudulently pretending and announcing that 
he could procure spirit messages for those who applied to him, 
when he knew he could not. His whole business was accused as 
a fraud gotten upias a swindle, and he was not allowed to prove 
that it was not a'swindle but was honestly, publicly, and frankly 
conducted to the satisfaction of his patrons. Under this shame- 
less misstatement the public has been kept in utter ignorance 
of the character of this judicial outrage and made to believe 
that it was simply a trial and conviction of a common swindler, an 
impression which was finally established by the telegraphic mes- 
sage sent to the press and generally published May 16: “ Dr. 
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Walter E. Reid, the now famous ‘ spirit’ postmaster, who bilked 
dupes all over the United States out of one dollar bills, was this 
morning sentenced by the United States court to a year’s impris- 
onment in the House of Correction at Detroit, for using the 
mails for fraudulent purposes.” Almost the entire press has 
allowed itself to be deceived like the jury, and instead of having 
its suspicions aroused by the glaring falsehoods circulated, has 
presumed on the integrity of the court and accepted the represen- 
tations from official sources, when a single honest and compe- 
tent reporter commissioned to enquire would have uncovered the 
most scandalous proceedings known to our judicial history. 

The unfortunate victim of official malignity, Reid, appears to 
have been wonderfully endowed with mediumship, though lack- 
ing in common prudence and business judgment, and capable of 
giving demonstrations under almost any circumstances. In a 
public hall at Grand Rapids persons who brought letters in their 
pockets received answers before they had presented the letters. 
Persons who brought slates fastened together and retained them 
in their own hands, received messages written on the inside of the 
slates. In many cases the spirit-writing appeared in the hand- 
writing of the deceased. Such wonderful facts publicly displayed, 
should have deeply interested all sensible people, for they gave 
everybody immediate access to the most marvellous facts demon- 
strated by the students of psychography and illustrated in the 
works upon that subject. See, for example, Psychography, a 
treatise on one of the objective forms of psychic or spiritual 
phenomena, by “ M. A. (Oxon.)” London, 1878. No reader of 
this work can reasonably doubt the occurrence among the en- 
lightened students of psychic science of the very phenomena 
illustrated by Reid. But there seems only to have been present 
in the minds of the judge and attorney a malignant determination 
to crush this evolution of psychic science, in carrying out which 
they have manifested the spirit of the lower class of detectives 
and pettifoggers and successfully deluded the jury. 

The climax of this outrage however was reached, when on the 
appeal for a new trial, Judge Jackson scornfully refused it, not 
with the force or ingenuity of legal argument (for sophistry might 
have been used to defend this outrage), but by the simple expres- 
sion of his intense scorn of Reid and his operations — seeming to 
assume that the man was too contemptible or detestable to have 
any rights in law. There was no excuse for this. Reid was the 
publisher of a paper, and by many people was as much respected 
as the judge, for he had been chosen president of the State 
Association of Spiritualists, and although after conviction he 
resigned his position as president, he was unanimously retained as 
honorary president. That millions believe in such phenomena, 
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among whom are some of the most accurate scientists and 
brightest intellects of the time, is a sufficient offset for the scurrility 
with which Reid was assailed, as guilty of “ damnable corruption,” 
comparing him to a juggler pouring out different wines from the 
same bottle and asserting that his operations were prima facie 
fraud, and not a proper matter for any investigation by evidence. 
Investigation was not permitted. The attorney during the prog- 
ress of the case had boasted that he had in his possession locked 
slates and sealed letters which the defendant could not answer 
and would not dare attempt to answer, but when defendant’s 
counsel asked the privilege of showing in open court that he 
could answer sealed letters, the attorney cried out “I object,” 
and his objection was sustained. 

Thus was conviction secured and when demand was made for 
a new trial on account of the gross illegality of action by both 
court and attorney which were distinctly set forth and undenied, 
Judge Jackson, paying no attention to the proved illegality, 
pronounced evidence for the defence of the reality of what 
Reid did “ ridiculous” and accused Reid of assuming a “ divine 
gift” possessed by no one else (which was false) and of cloaking 
his operations in mystery (another falsehood) and of trying to 
shield illegal acts by a claim of religious liberty (another false- 
hood, fully exposed by the counsel). It was well said by the 
counsel that another trial ought to be had on account of the 
utterly illegal action of the prosecuting attorney, to enable “the 
counsel for the government to make a case, and an argument 
according to law and upon evidence, within instead of without 
the case, and save his reputation as a lawyer and gentleman.” 
Well said; there never was a case that needed more the invec- 
tives of an Ingersoll or a Phillips to illustrate its enormity. 

There was also a very pointed illustration in the remarks 
of Reid when called up for sentence before Judge Severens: 
“ The thing which led to my arrest and conviction was a single 
letter from a man in Marshalltown, Iowa, asking me for 
information to enable him to accomplish the ruin of a young 
girl. I refused to give him any information. I would not 
answer it and refunded his money. The district attorney advised 
me to have the letter opened and I did so. He then arrested 
me. If acts like this are to bring sentence upon me I have 
nothing further to say.” 

The coarse ignorance of Judge Jackson was not overlooked by 
the counsel for the defence (L. V. Moulton of Grand Rapids). 
He introduced the authority of many eminent gentlemen who 
publicly recognized as scientific truths the very class of facts 
assailed as frauds, such as the Earl of Crawford and Balcarras, 


F. R.S., Prest. R. A. S8.; Prof. Wm. Crookes, Fellow and Gold 
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Medalist of the Royal Society; C. Varley, F. R. S.C. E.; A. 
R. Wallace, the eminent naturalist; Prof. F. Zoellner of Leip- 
zig; Profs. G. F. Fechner, Schribner, and Fichte of Leipzig ; Prof. 
W. E. Weber of Gottengen ; Prof. Hoffman of Wurzburg ; Prof. 
Perty of Berne; Profs. Wagner and Butlerof of St. Petersburg ; 
Profs. Hare and Mapes of the United States; the Earl of Dun- 
raven ; the authors T. A. Trollope; S.C. Hall ; Gerald Massey ; Sir 
R. Burton; Prof. Cossac, LL. D; Lord Brougham; Lord 
Lytton; Lord Lyndhurst; Archbishop Whateley, Bishop Clarke, 
Darius Lyman; Prof. W. Denton; Prof. A. Wilder; Prof. 
Hiram Carson; Prof. George Burt; twenty-four judges and 
ex-judges of Courts; Victor Hugo; Wm. Lloyd Garrison; Hon. 
R. Dale Owen, Hon. J. W. Edmonds, and many others of note. In 
addition to these, he quoted freely from the writings of Dr. Robert 
Chambers, Prof. Hare, Prof. Challis, of Cambridge, Baron Carl 
DuPrel, Cromwell Varley, and Camille Flammarion, the astrono- 
mer. The reply of Judge Jackson was so utterly irrelevant it 
would be charity to suppose him intoxicated, 

But really before an enlightened court what need of citing 
such authorities to show that Reid stood in illustrious company. 
His rights as a man would have been none the less if he had 
stood alone as the exponent of wonderful facts demonstrating 
these truths in every way possible to an honest and fearless man. 

What is the result of these proceedings in which the public 
are interested? The report of the defence committee states the 
matter clearly as follows: — 

The following propositions are deducible from this case as it now stands: 

1. If a person claims to do anything which in the opinion of the court is 
impossible, or supernatural, proof that defendant made such claim shall be 
prima facie (on its face) evidence of fraud. The prosecution need not prove 
that he cannot, or does not do as-he claims. The rule of presumption is 
reversed in such cases and the burden nd anys upon the defendant. 

2. The question whether what defendant claims to do is impossible or 
supernatural, will not be submitted to the jury as a question of fact, but will 
be determined by the court a priori and without a hearing. ‘ The court will 
not stultify its intelligence by taking testimony thereon.” 

3. Insuch cases if in defense evidence is offered to prove that defendant 
can do what he claims to do, such evidence shall not be permitted, and the 
court may declare that nosuch evidence exists. That ‘we have no means 
within the range of human evidence that would enable us to determine on 
any theory a matter of that sort, either one way or the other.” 

The rights of defendant in this case were disregarded by the counsel 
for the government, and were not deemed sufficient ground for a new trial in 
to wit: The counsel commented upon the silence of the defendant, and 
raised a presumption against him on that account, also evidence which was 
ruled out was commented i as though in the case, and statements added 
thereto not even offered, and other similar things done which would not be 
allowed in ordinary cases. Your committee would respectfully submit that 
in their opinion, Mr. Reid has not been fairly tried, por justly condemned, 
and that steps be taken at once to carry the case before the supreme court of 
the United States that it may be determined. 

Juries, therefore, have no right to decide on facts when the 
court usurps that prerogative to itself and a district attorney who 
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pays no respect to law but indulges in scurrility without limit, 
aided by a court equally unscrupulous, could convict almost any- 
one they assail unless there were stronger material in the jury 
box than is usually found there. 

How easy would it have been to have convicted and sentenced 
Prof. Morse to jail when he came to Boston to make known his 
telegraph, if the United States attorney and judge had been of 
the Michigan pattern and believed with the editor of the Boston 
Atlas (as stated in Tur Arena), that his telegraphing was but the 
trick of jugglers. The court, knowing the fraud, would not have 
degraded itself by allowing the juggler’s tricks to be exhibited, 
nor would it have allowed any evidence from any source concern- 
ing what the court considered prima facie fraud. It would have 
instructed the jury asin the Reid case, that although it was a 
fraud of which they were to judge according to their own com- 
mon sense, which was sufficient without evidence, still if Prof. 
Morse while engaged in juggling tricks really believed in them 
he might be acquitted. What hypocritical condescension! How 
could the man possibly be sincere when he was pretending to do 
what he knew was impossible and was really a fraud. And yet 
upon this stupidly insolent suggestion Judges Severens and 
Jackson base their claim to fairness and clemency. 

Had such a man been on the bench here he might have said: 
«“ Gentlemen of the jury, you are to decide this case according to 
your own common sense and the well-established ideas of Society. 
You know a fraud when you see it, you know that electricity 
cannot talk, or write, or send messages. It never did. You 
know that the man who claims such things,—claims to do them 
by some kind of mystery as if God had given him alone what He 
has denied to the wisest men of the world,—must be a flagrant 
impostor and a fraud, for every man who pays him for a message 
is swindled. There may be some persons silly enough to believe 
they have received messages by electricity, but that is because 
they do not understand the trick. They are credulous and it is 
the duty of the Government to protect such persons from being 
swindled. But the court is disposed to be merciful as well as 
just, and you may well acquit the prisoner, Prof. Morse, if you can 
believe that, notwithstanding he has devised and carried on this 
swindle, he is innocent in purpose and really believes in the 
swindle. But to be sure of his honest sincerity in this matter it 
must be shown in evidence that he has paid his hotel bill and all 
the persons whom he employs.” 

The failure to pay some of his creditors was the basis of much 
the most effective part of Attorney Palmer’s tirade against Reid, 
and his refusal to allow a test of his powers in court ought to 
have impressed an intelligent jury. 
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We can imagine a Turkish cadi refusing to allow an infidel 
dog of a Christian to prove that he is not a horse thief by showing 
that the horse has not been stolen, but it is difficult to imagine 
anything like this in the American judiciary—a lawlessness 
which can be compared only to Lynch law inspired by whiskey. 

Such a case as this suggests the question, Have we a republic? 
A republic, according to Solon, is a community in which a wrong 
done to the meanest citizen is felt and resisted by the entire 
body. Itis not merely the wrong to Reid that we are called upon 
to resist, but judicial lawlessness, and a spirit of congressional 
usurpation which it is difficult to check—an assumption that Con- 
gress may set its steel trap in the post office to crush men for acts 
done in the pursuit of legitimate business not forbidden by the 
State. JosEru Ropes Bucuanan. 





AN EMINENT DIVINE’S OPINION OF THE JUDGE’S REFUSAL TO 
PERMIT THE DEFENCE TO EXHIBIT HIS POWERS. 


I kNow nothing personally about Dr. Walter E. Reid, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and I know nothing about the judge who has 
condemned him to the Detroit House of Correction; but one 
thing is so clear that the voices of all fair-minded men in 


America ought to be raised in indignant protest against it. Here 
isa man denied the opportunity even to try to prove his innocence, 
and condemned while protesting his ability to do so. 

This case goes back of al! question as to the truth or falsity of 
Spiritualism, and raises the very fundamental principle of justice. 
What is a court for? Why has this Anglo-Saxon race of ours 
fought for ages for the right of ‘trial by jury? What does trial 
mean? 1f this judge’s action is to stand as a model, then we do 
not need any jury. We do not even need to have the judge 
trouble himself about such simple matters as “the facts and the 
evidence.” He only needs to evolve from his inner consciousness, 
not an opinion, but only a prejudice, and the case is settled. 

Our sturdy American sense of fairness has long ago settled it 
that a man has a right to be tried by “a jury of his peers.” 
Should this judge ever come up for trial, it is to be hoped, for the 
credit of the State of Michigan, that it would be difficult to find 
twelve men who would be Ais “ peers” in stupidity and intolerance, 
and he would get fairer treatment than he has seen fit to give to 
another. 

What is the case? What is known about such cases? Dr. 
Reid claims to be able to reply to sealed letters, or that such 
letters are answered through his “mediumship.” This means 
either one of two things: first, it may mean the claim that 
invisible intelligences are the ones who answer the letters; or, 
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secondly, that he possesses clairvoyant powers, and so becomes 
conscious of what the sealed letters contain. If the latter 
supposition be true, it is quite possible that the doctor himself 
might misinterpret his own powers, and attribute to “spirit” 
agency what his own spirit is capable of doing. Anyone who 
has given even a superficial study to the subject, knows that this 
supposition is at least wholly reasonable. 

Now, under these circumstances, the persons who write letters 
must be either believers or such as are at least curious enough on 
the subject to wish to try it. In either case they do it with their 
eyes open. If they are idiots, give them a chance to find it out, — 
it may do them good. We are “protecting” too many things in 
this country already, in my judgment, and I am not in favor of 
adding fools to the list. 

A word now as to the problem involved. There is no need of 
raising the question as to the truth of Spiritualism. The judge 
felt himself competent to settle the matter off-hand and adversely. 
In this he differs from some of the wisest and most competent 
men of the age. After careful and prolonged study (which the 
judge has not given), they decide in its favor. But this is not 
the first case of Dogberry in the seat of judgment. But we need 
not even raise that question, — keep it to the simpler issue. One 
of the greatest philosophers of this generation has said that “ he 
who denies the truth of clairveyance does not display merely his 
caution or conservatism, — he displays his ignorance.” 

This does not mean that all who claim to possess clairvoyant 
power do really possess it, but only that such a power does really 
exist. The existence of such a faculty—the ability to read 
sealed letters, to read with the eyes closed, to read writing placed 
against the back of the head or on top of the head — is now no 
more doubtful than the existence of normal vision. A judge who 
does not know this is no more fit to sit on a case involving it than 
is a color-blind engineer fit to be trusted with a train of cars. 
Only a little while ago all the wise (?) people were scouting 
hypnotism. Now it is being used in the regular treatment of 
disease. How, then, is the farcial tragedy to be played? When 
will men learn that their particular and pet ignorance is no 
adequate measure of the universe ? 

So far as I know, Dr. Reid may be an arrant impostor, but that 
is not the point. The point is that swch powers as he claimed to 
possess do actually exist. If he really possesses these powers, 
then he is not guilty. Any decent pretence of justice, then, 
should give him a chance to prove as to whether or not he does 
possess them. The outrageous injustice of the judge lies in the 
fact that he refused him all opportunity to prove his innocence. 

Let every fair-minded citizen of America, then, protest against 
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this insult to justice until the protest is heard. Tue PRINCIPLE Is 
THE IMPORTANT MATTER. It is an arbitrary, bigoted, ignorant 
denial of justice, that threatens not only Dr. Reid, but any man 
who happens to have learned something that the judge as yet has 
not found out. Minor J. Savace. 





MR. REID’S FIRST TRIAL, AS REVIEWED BY AN EMINENT JURIST. 


In November, 1889, Dr. Walter E. Reid was tried before the 
United States Court at Grand Rapids, Mich., for violating Section 
5480 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, which reads 
as follows: 

“Tf any person having devised or intending to devise any scheme or arti- 
fice to defraud, or be effected by either opening or intending to open corres- 
pohdence or communication with any other person, whether resident within 
or outside of the United States, by means of the Post Oftice Establishment of 
the United States, or by inciting such other person to open communication 
with the person so devising or intending, shall, in and for executing such 
scheme or artifice, or attemptingso to do, place any letter or packet in any 
Post Office of the United States, or take or receive any therefrom, such per- 
son, so misusing the Post Oftice Establishment, shall be punishable by a fine 
of not more than Five Hundred Dollars, and by imprisonment for not more 
than eighteen months, or by both such punishments. The indictments, 
information, or complaint may severally charge offences to the number of 
three, when committed within the same six calendar months, but the Court 
thereupon shall give a single sentence, and shall proportion the punishment 
especially to the degree in which the abuse of the Post Office Establishment 
enters as an instrument into such fraudulent scheme and device.” 


The complaint charged that “one Walter E. Reid wrong- 
fully and unlawfully devised a certain scheme and artifice to 
defraud, to be effected by, opening correspondence with divers 
persons to complainant unknown, etc.—and did then and there, 
knowingly and wrongfully propose to secure communications from 
Spirit-land, by and through the agency of sealed letters,” etc., ete. 
I assisted in the defence at the trial in November in which the 
jury disagreed, standing six for acquittal and six for conviction. 

It will be seen that the gravamen of the charge was that he 
devised a scheme to defraud the public, first by advertising that 
he could read interrogatories sent to him enclosed in sealed 
letters, and second, that such answers were communications from 
the spirit-world. 

Any citizen has a legal right to advertise through the mails 
both his business and his capabilities te do what he believes he 
can do. For instance, the inventor or manufacturer of a patent 
medicine may advertise through the mail the cures their nostrum 
will perform and the virtues it possesses. Now it may be used 
with beneficial results by some, while it is injurious to others, yet 
if the inventor or manufacturer had no fraudulent design in thus 
advertising their panacea they have violated no law. It is the 
motive that prompted the act that makes the act criminal. There- 
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fore, if a man advertises his skill as a physician, musician, 
mechanic, or artisan, and it transpires he is not skilled in the role 
he claims, yet he is not a criminal if he used no device or scheme 
to defraud, but believed that he was capable of performing all he 
alleged. 

How can a man prove that he delieves what he says is true 
better than by producing competent evidence that it is true? 
Although the fact alleged may seem improbable to the public 
and the statement false, yet if he who asserts it can prove it to 
be true by credible witnesses does he not establish both the 
existence of a fact and the honesty of his own convictions ? 

The rule of the law is that “ Zhe best evidence of which the case 
in its nature is susceptible must be produced,” and the average 
mind can conceive of no better evidence of the fact that an 
incident occurred than the testimony of competent observers who 
witnessed it. It certainly seems logical, rational, and just in this 
land of boasted freedom of thought and action, that when a man 
is charged with uttering a falsehood, before he is condemned he 
should be permitted to prove that what he said was true; or 
when he asserts that he can accomplish a specified result—even 
though it be by means unknown to the public—that before he be 
condemned as a charlatan, he be permitted to demonstrate the 
truth of his claims. 

All men are presumed to be innocent until they are proven to 
be guilty. Even in a civil action, fraud is never presumed but 
must be proved by clear and satisfactory evidence, and as the 
crime charged increases in magnitude, so does the presumption of 
innocence increase. This rule of law is the offspring of Christian 
civilization, and it will endure while time shall last—every year of 
advancing enlightenment will only more positively assert this 
great natural bill of rights, and thereby more securely guard the 
liberties of the people. 

Sincere belief, even though erroneous, robs an act of its crimi- 
nality. A man approaches me in an angry manner, pointing a 
gun and threatening me. On a well-founded belief that my life 
is in danger I may kill him in self-defence, and although it shall 
afterwards appear that his gun was not loaded, and that I was in 
no actual danger, yet the law excuses me because I had good 
reason to believe that my safety required prompt action on my 
part and demanded his death. 

Let us apply these plain legal principles to the trial of Dr. W. 
E. Reid. The gist of the complaint against him was, as I have 
stated, “ that he falsely and fraudulently represented that he could 
read interrogatories enclosed in sealed envelopes.” Now, if he 
could do this, he was not guilty in the manner and form in which 
he stood indicted, and no court should have permitted his con- 
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viction. At the trial we had a great number of reputable intelligent 
witnesses who would have truthfully testified that they had seen 
him perform this feat— which the court deemed impossible, 
because his Honor had never seen it, and did not believe it could 
be done, and therefore would not permit us to prove it. Observe: 
the charge in the indictment was not for defrauding any particular 
person — for that is no offence under Section 5480 of the Revised 
Statutes,— but for using the U.S. Mail for fraudulent schemes and 
purposes. Now surely it was not a fraud for Dr. Reid to adver- 
tise that he would read interrogatories inclosed in sealed envelopes, 
provided he could do so, and we offered to prove this by clear and 
competent testimony just as we would have proved an alibi or 
any other positive circumstance in defence, yet the court refused to 
admit the evidence of this fundamental fact of our defence. With 
this ruling the case went to the jury without evidence of the excuk 
patory facts, and although the defendant had a complete defence 
in foro conscientiv, yet in foro judici it availed nothing. 

Mrs. Partington once naively remarked that “A court is a place 
where justice is judicially dispensed with.” 

The next charge in the indictment was “ that he fraudulently 
pretended that he was ableto communicate with the spirits of de- 
parted friends.” Now asno witness could testify that this was not 
true, and as a citizen is presumed to be innocent until he is proven to 
be guilty, how could he be legally convicted on this charge? 
Whether we can or cannot communicate with the spirits of the 
future world, is as yet an unsolved problem. Many of the ablest 
minds of the world believe it is possible, and that there is to-day 
demonstrative evidence of the fact. The creeds of many of the 
Christian churches acknowledge spirit influence and communion. 
These probabilities or possibilities are not to be decided as ques- 
tions of law by our courts, but belong to that great tribunal where 
human consciousness is the jury, physical facts, occult phenomena, 
and inspiration the witnesses, and the Ego with its inherited 
Divine attributes the judge of both the law and the facts. Every 
personality must weigh the evidence presented, and by its own 
standard estimate the truth or falsity thereof, and from its own 
convictions render a verdict. No judge has a right in the jury- 
box, and no juror should be influenced by his presence there. 

After the conviction of Dr. Reid, and pending a motion for a 
new trial, the judge was, of course, the sole arbiter of all questions 
of both law and fact, and he had a right to ascertain by personal 
examination whether the claims of the defendant were either frauds 
or facts, and thereupon to do what justice demanded. Ifthe alleged 
facts were true, that is, if the defendant could actually read inter- 
rogatories in sealed envelopes, and advertised that phenomena 
through the mail, he was not guilty under the statute, even if he 
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erred as to the source from whence his power came. The criminal 
law punishes only for wilful transgressions, not for errors in logic 
or judgment. 

If then Dr. W. E. Reid could, either by the phenomena of clair- 
voyance or otherwise, read the contents of sealed envelopes, his 
conviction was an outrage on law and justice; and should the 
rulings of the court in his case prevail and become a legal prece- 
dent in the land, the citizens of this republic would hold their 
liberties by a frail and feeble tenure indeed. 

In passing the sentence of the law upon Dr. Reid, the court is 
reported to have said: “The jury had all the facts and circum- 
stances before them, and also upon your intention. You claimed 
then, as now, that you could do these things ; but the jury found 
you could not, that you did not so believe, that you knew you 
could not.” This is a most remarkable statement if the court 
made it as reported, and must mean that “the jury had all the 
Jucts and circumstances” as given them by the United States 
only, for they certainly did not have the facts of the defence 
before them. Both my colleague and myself earnestly argued 
and insisted upon the right of the defendant to prove that he 
could read the contents of sealed letters, but the offer was most 
peremptorily rejected, the testimony ruled out, and defendant left 
defenceless. The court, in the next sentence, says: “Jt was 
impossible for the court to depart from the precedents and law 
and permit to be made in court the strange, unwarranted tests 
asked by your counsel.” This shows that it was offered to prove 
in court the truth of the defendant’s claim, “ but the court could not 
depart from precedents.” Therefore the logic of this ruling is 
that a citizen may die or his liberty be destroyed, that a legal 
precedent may live and not perish, — or more tersely stated, a 
precedent is of more value than liberty. An old legal maxim 
says, “Boni judicis est ampliare jurisdictionem,’ —“A good 
judge will, when necessary, extend the limits of his jurisdiction.” 
This legal maxim is as venerable as the revered precedent, and 
if the court had acted upon it, and extended its jurisdiction 
enough to have permitted the defendant to prove that he could 
do and had done what he advertised, and that he so believed at 
the time; if the court had but enlarged the limits of its juris- 
diction until it had embraced truth and justice within its boun- 
daries, Dr. Walter E. Reid would not have been convicted of a 
crime he never committed. Of little weight indeed is human 
liberty when thrown into the legal scales against a precedent older 
than the time when by precedent wager of battle was allowed 
and old women condemned to death for the crime of witchcraft. 

“Fiat justicia ruat coelum,” — and kills a precedent. 

A. B. Ricumonp. 
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AN AGNOSTIC’S VIEW OF THE CASE. 


(Mr. Pentecost after stating the case proceeds to make the following vigorous 
protest.] 


Ir my understanding of the case is correct, Mr. Reid’s only 
possible chance to escape arbitrary imprisonment was denied 
him. And this seems to me to have been an atrocious piece of 
high-handed injustice. A prisoner asking for a new trial offers 
to prove by scientific evidence that he is innocent of the charge 
brought against him, and the judge positively refuses to allow him 
to demonstrate his power. Nothing could be more subversive of 
the very idea of justice than such a ruling. If such a precedent 
is to be followed there will be nothing to prevent the violent 
incarceration of any person whom judge and jury assume to be 
guilty of any trumped-up offense, especially if the unfortunate 
victim of law procedure happens to hold unpopular opinions, or 
to have made discoveries not generally known to be facts. If 
such arbitrary rulings pass without general protest, or if they are 
allowed to hold good, any of us are in danger of being arrested b 
authorized prejudice and condemned to penal servitude by judi- 
cial ignorance, especially if we are too poor to carry our case to 
the Supreme Court. 

I am not a Spiritualist. I do not believe there are any 
“spirits.” I believe if there are “spirits” there is no possible 
way by which they can make themselves known to persons like 
us whose only sources of knowledge, in my opinion, are the 
senses. Judging from past experience I do not believe Mr. Reid 
or anybody else can read a sealed letter. But, at the same time, 
I regard his right to be heard in his own defence as sacred as 
that of any other citizen. His offer to scientifically prove his 
powers was reasonable, and the refusal to allow him to do so 
was an odious outrage. It was a continuance of the world-old 
story of the dominion of passion and ignorance under the forms of 
law and order. Thus new religionists were flogged at the cart’s 
tail; thus witches were burned. Our people are. uncivilized, and 
our judges barbarians until they learn that Spiritualists should 
have all the rights that other people possess. It is generally 
understood that Roman Catholic priests claim to be able te pray 
souls out of purgatory. Not long ago I received a circular 
through the mail asking for money and promising that it should 
be used for such a purpose. Why not arrest, as a fraud, the 
priest who sent that circular? If he were arrested upon such a 
charge and offered to prove in a tangible way that he could per- 
form what he promised would it be just to deny him the privilege ? 
If not, why was Mr. Reid denied a similar privilege? Evidently 
for no reason except that he holds unpopular opinions. 
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This is not the first judicial injustice that has been practised 
upon Spiritualists, and it is to be feared that it will not be the 
last. Spiritualists suffer various persecutions because their views 
are unpopular. What falls upon them through non-judicial pub- 
lic opinion cannot be helped. That is part of the natural penalty 
that everyone with unpopular ideas must pay as long as human 
beings are indisposed to listen to new theories, or observe newly 
discovered facts. Perhaps it is just as well that all new philoso- 
phies should be obliged to work their way up through a hard 
crust of conservatism. That may be a wholesome testing pro- 
cess. It may prevent too rapid progress. It may force progres- 
sive thinkers to lay their foundations well and be able to give a 
reason for the faith they hold. But if law courts continue to 
condemn persons without evidence of guilt or against evidence of 
innocence, merely because they hold religious or scientific opin- 
ions contrary to those of judge and jury, the time is not far 
distant when all thoughtful persons will cease to respect the so- 
called “machinery of justice.” 

Hveu O. PENnTEcost. 


A LEADING SPIRITUALIST’S VIEW. 


[Owing to limited space, we have excluded Mr. Tuttle’s statement of the 
case as it is fully given by Prof. Buchanan]. 

Wa ter E. Rei has been made a martyr in the estimation of 
a large class of people, whose opinion has more than ordinary 
value, for they are thoughtful, given to independent action, and 
ignore party lines, when the principles they hold dear are assailed. 
The rulings of the judges, in the case of Mr. Reid, perhaps have 
no parallel outside of the courts of the South during the period of 
reconstruction, when ignorant, inflated negroes were exponents 
of law and justice. 

Observe the judge did not refuse this (the proposal to demon- 
strate his psychic power) on the grounds of its being irrelevant, 
but because anygne who claimed the ability to answer sealed letters, 
in his opinion, was a mountebank. He thus pre-judges the case, 
and declares that no amount of evidence can establish the fact. 
Such a ruling is not only a great injustice and injury to Spiritualism, 
but a menace to the liberty of each and every individual. Here 
is a man brought in great jeopardy to be branded with the infamy 
of felony, pleading with the judge to be allowed the opportunity 
to demonstrate the power the judge asserts he does not possess, 
he offers to make a crucial test before the judge, from which 
only an honest man could come with honor and acquittal. The 
ruling of the judge is certainly one of the most remarkable 
instances of judicial prejudice on record. 
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There may not be, as stated in the correspondence of the 
Boston Globe, 30,000,000 Spiritualists in the world, but the num- 
ber closely approximates thereto. A majority of these reside in 
the United States, and their strength has been repeatedly shown 
by political action when their liberties have been assailed. The 
true Spiritualist is above the narrow confines of party, and casts 
his vote for the men and measures he considers best. Not many 
years ago the partisan press assailed the religious belief of the 
candidate for governor of Ohio of the party almost hopelessly in 
the minority. The attack was brief, for the first echo informed the 
editors of the irreparable blunder they had made. The silence 
for the remainder of the campaign only emphasized the cowardice 
of the assault. Every Liberalist and Spiritualist voted for that 
candidate as they would resent a personal insult, and he was 
elected by an overwhelming majority. The present administra- 
tion is conspicuous for the narrowness, bigotry, and spirit of per- 
secution, often approaching unbearable tyranny, it manifests. If 
we may forecast the future by the past, that party will meet with 
a merited rebuke at the polls from the hosts who regard their 
principles and the liberty of their expression as of infinitely more 
value than party victory. 

Hupson Turt.e. 


BRIEF STATEMENT OF THE ATTORNEY FOR THE DEFENSE IN 
LAST TRIAL. 


Tue writer has been intimately acquainted with W. E. Reid 
ever since he came to Grand Rapids, and is familiar with all of 
the details of the suit which resulted in his conviction and sen- 
tence. A few of the leading points will tend to give an idea of 
the way the case was tried. 

The offense alleged was the use of the mails to further a 
fraudulent scheme. The use of the mails was conceded. The 
fraudulent scheme alleged in the indictment is as follows: “ The 
said Walter E. Reid did then and there unlawfully and feloni- 
ously profess and falsely pretend to secure communications from 
the Spirit-land upon the request of any person who might desire 
the same.” The defense admitted the profession, and denied 
that it was false, unlawful, and felonious. The issue therefore 
was on this question of fact, Did he do as he professed? Did he 
procure such messages as he agreed to procure? On a motion to 
quash the indictment, we raised the question whether this was a 
proper issue to put before a jury. The court evaded ruling upon 
that question, and held him for trial. The case turned upon this 
question absolutely and it could not be ignored. How it was dis- 
posed of is important to every justice-loving American citizen 
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whether or not he believed in the power of the departed to com- 
municate with the living. There was but three possible, ways 
in which he could proceed: 1.—Put it on trial according to law 
and submit the question of fact to the jury to determine; or 2. 
— Presume it in his favor according to the common law of 
presumption of innocence, which would end the case at once in 
his favor; or 3.— Presume it against him without trial, which 
would deprive him of his common law rights of presumptions 
of innocence and of trial by jury. 

Which of these was done? A juror was asked if he had formed 
an opinion on the general proposition of this defendant’s ability to 
procure such communications, and the court declared, that “no 
such issue of fact shall be tried in this court,” and at another time 
the court said, “ There is no evidence to determine such a question,” 
and later on Judge Jackson declared, “There are some things so 
absurdly impossible that the court will not stultify its intelligence 
by taking testimony thereon,” so the question of whether he did 
procure such communications was not tried but it had to be de- 
termined, because if he did do so, there could be no fraud, and he 
could not be guilty. Before he could be lc wfully convicted, it 
must be determined that he did not do as he agreed to. The de- 
fence was placed in this curious dilemma. Any evidence to prove 
that he did not do as he undertook to do was admissable, but 
evidence for the express purpose of showing that he did do so 
was not admissable. 

Some issue of fact had to be submitted to the jury, and so the 
question of his “intent” was raised by the court and the jury 
instructed to find a verdict upon his “belief.” If he believed he 
could do as he advertised he was to be acquitted. Such a ques- 
tion could not legally arise until fraud had been proven or found. 
To raise the question of intent was to presume the fraud, to 
presume. that he did not deliver the messages advertised, so the 
court disposed of the main fact in issue by presuming it against 
the defendant without hearing testimony thereon. Reid was not 
indicted for falsely pretending to delieve anything, but for falsely 
pretending to do something. One issue of fact could not be 
lawfully substituted for another in this way. 

Alleged admissions made to men confessedly in the business of 
fraudulent dark seances, some two years prior to engaging in this 
business, were made the basis of the case against him. These 
admissions were to the effect that he had to open the letters or 
know their contents in order to make answer thereto, other- 
wise he could not answer them. Defence offered to show that 
at that time, in the presence of these witnesses, he did make 
accurate and test answers without doing as they alleged he said 
he must do at all times. This evidence was ruled out. 
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Evidence was offered to show that he had accurately answered 
letters, containing test questions, that he had never seen or heard 
of during the time laid in the indictment. This also was refused. 
These fraudulent mediums swore that they never took pay for their 
performances. A government witness subpenaed against Reid 
testified that he had paid them money for their performances. 

Space will not permit a full account of the evidence. The 
court ruled out all detailed account of single transactions, and 
finally refused to allow the defendant to exhibit his method and 
process before the jury, notwithstanding the fact that they had 
alleged experts there who claimed that there was only one way to 
perform them; that they could explain them, and knew all about 
how they were done! This will give some idea of how that part 
of the case was managed. 

The argument to the jury by the counsel for the Government 
was in violation of law, and a disgrace to the Government he 
assumed to represent. He dwelt long and loudly upon the fact 
that defendant did not testify in his own behalf, and also argued 
with telling effect on evidence of Reid’s indebtedness to some 
women, which evidence wasruled out of the case, adding thereto 
statements as to their poverty and distress, not even testified to. 

The court misdirected the jury by asserting that all other 
questions were conceded, but his belief and intent, that that was all 
they need inquire into. The defence had insisted that he delivered 
the messages as he agreed to ard that belief did not nor could 
not be an issue unless fraud could be proved. 

On tke motion for a new trial, all this and much more was 
argued, but the motion was denied, Judge Jackson declaring, “ If 
he asserts that he has a divine gift not allowed his fellow-citizens, 
itis a prima fucie evidence of fraud, and puts the burden of 
proof on him, and we are not bound to stultify our intelligence by 
ADMITTING EVIDENCE TO PROVE such an absurd and impossible 
cLaim. Nor are we bound to assume in his favor that such a 
claim to supernatural power is true; on the contrary, it is prima 
Jacie against him.” 

To put it in plainer terms of our own so that all may under- 
stand, the rule is this in substance: If a person claims to do what 
(in the opinion of the court) is impossible or supernatural, such 
question of fact will not be submitted to a jury, but will be 
determined @ priori by the court, and no evidence will be enter- 
tained contrary to the preconceived opinions of such court, nor 
will the defendant be allowed the common law right of presump- 
tion of innocence. No other proof of guilt will be necessary 
than proof that he claims to do something that the court believes 
he cannot do, 

L. V. Moutton. 
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THE ABUSE OF EULOGISTIC RESOLUTIONS. 


“In the good old days, when they hanged witches,” the peo- 
ple of this country were careful of the reputation of their great 
men. When a great man died, they met and adopted resolutions, 
and set out his good qualities, ete. This is thoroughly commend- 
able, and should always be observed; but in latter days this 
matter has reached such a point that doubtless most thoughtful 
people would like to consign the prevailing custom to “ innocu- 
ous desuetude.” 

It is not enough that friendly and benevolent societies, mil- 
itary companies, base-ball clubs, and other private and social 
organizations, must pass resolutions which would mean a great 
deal if they meant anything at all, but a man cannot be a 
lawyer, a doctor, an actor, or a member of either house of Con- 
gress, but that when he dies, the newspapers give us, with an 
account of his death, a set of resolutions invariably commencing 
with something like this: “ Whereas, it pleased Almighty God, 
etc.,” and ending with a resolved that he was one of the best, 
purest, and most accomplished of men, and that “ these resolutions 
or a copy thereof be transmitted to his afflicted family, and pub- 
lished in the town or city papers,” ete. All of the intermediate 
space is occupied with informing the public what an exceptional 
character “ our departed friend was,” and what mourning is felt 
for his loss, and that his place can never be supplied. All end 
with something like this: “We bow with resignation to the 
decrees of an All-wise Providence.” Now this is simply ridicu- 
lous. Why cannot some great American genius get up for 
general use a formula entirely void of the hackneyed whereases, 
and “we bow with resignations,” etc., so that the funeral notice 
and resolutions which were offered and unanimously adopted on 
the occasion of the death of the Hon. Josiah Jenkins, a member 
of the Nip and Tuck Society, should not be so exact a copy of 
the profound expression of feeling manifested and _ publicly 
expressed by the Association for the Promotion of Humbugs, on 
the melancholy occasion of the death of Tittlebat Titmouse. 

Being a lawyer, doctor, merchant, member of any society, or a 
member of either house of Congress, does not necessarily carry 
with it any special social allegation or rank, and is by no means 
a condition of friendship or of increased social status. 

Doubtless, a majority of lawyers, doctors, members of social 
societies, and members of Congress, are honest and good men, 
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but can it be doubted, that in their ranks there are many (or 
some ) who are not so? Then why should there be (on the 
death of any ) resolutions passed commending them, unless they 
were specially deserving of such tribute? Should such resolu- 
tions be passed alike for good and bad? If so, the merits of the 
good and the deserving are utterly lost when we contemplate 
that the identical sentiments are made to do service to all. 

The fact that complimentary resolutions are expected on the 
death of every member of Congress, every member of any society 
of which the deceased may have been a member, without regard 
to merit, makes them not only useless, but damaging to those 
who really deserve them. 

This custom is not in accord with the old maxim, “ De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum,” because it goes further, and to the extent not of 
refraining from speaking at all of the dead, unless we speak good, 
but it makes us speak good of everybody who dies a member of 
Congress or of a particular society, without regard to his race, 
morals, or previous conditions of rascality. 

It is certain that in the course of events all members of Con- 
gress, and all members of all of the various societies will die. 
We cannot conscientiously say that all of them came up to the 
conditions demanded by the rhetoric of the commendatory reso- 
lutions which are usually adopted, nor is it proper to draw the 


line strongly between those who do and those who do not deserve 
a great tribute. 

Would not the best course be to refrain from florid platitudes, 
and undue praises, which are alike superfluous, meaningless, and 
impertinent, and instead of seeking occasions for exhibiting our 
grief in public, determine to wait until a public demand requires it ? 


Marcus J. Wricut. 
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WHO KNOWS? 


Wuo knows but that as the visible, changeful, perishing 
myself is built of atoms, in their analysis too minute to be recog- 
nized by the senses, and yet really present always, the imperisha- 
ble myself may be built of material infinitely finer than that 
which makes up atoms, and may fill the interstices between 
them? To illustrate: Suppose you fill a bowl with marbles and 
then pour in as many shot as can be received among these 
marbles, for there is space still remaining. Then suppose you 
pour in sand which fills the still remaining space between the 
shot. By choosing materials carefully graded as to dimensions 
you can fill the bowl a dozen times over after it had seemed to be 
already full, and you would do this by occupying the interstitial 
spaces. The real and enduring myself may be this moment as 
present as it ever will be in any world. It is present, however, 
only to consciousness. That mysterious power correlates and 
holds the atoms together. Indeed it furnishes their only cohesive 
force. We call it life and cannot trace it by means of the coarse 
senses that are adapted to the atomic, the perceptible self. Now 
some day this interstitial self drops the atomic self and goes its 
way. The power of cohesion, the vital force being gone, the 
spiritual body (for it is nothing more nor less), having separated 
itself from the material, the latter must return to its original 
ingredients, and this is all there is of death, perhaps. 


Francrs EK. WILLARD. 
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A DEFENCE OF THE BIBLE PATRIARCHS. 


tev. Dr. Parkuvrst, of Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, is reported, in a late issue of the New York 
Tribune, to have said ata ministerial conference of his reverend 
brethren, substantially this. “I do not take much stock in the 
Patriarchs. The most of them were men who would not be 
tolerated anywhere outside of Sing Sing at the present day.” 
Be it remembered that Sing Sing is the nearest State’s prison to 
N. Y. City, in the State of New York, and the point of the remark 
is apparent. 

Time was when to discuss the private characters of such Bible 
personages as the Patriarchs in the same manner that the char- 
acter of any other mere man is discussed, weighed, and judged, 
was deemed the rankest kind of heresy. Disloyalty to the church, 
unbelief in the doctrines of Christianity, and a weakening of the 
foundations of the church were credited to the man who dared to 
speak of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as other men are spoken of, 
when judged by their actions. 

To-day, however, it is not necessary to defend the whole of a 
Patriarch’s life and call him all good, merely because he was 
a Patriarch ; neither is it just to assail the whole life of one, and 
sweepingly condemn them all, nor does the church quiver from 
foundation to steeple top from the shock of an attack upon one 
of these old worthies, or unworthies, as they doubtless sometimes 
were. 

The Christian church has learned that Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob were men only, with, as other men likewise have, occasional 
glimpses of God-taught truth vouchsafed to them. That under 
the divine spiritual influence and power, they did mightily for God. 
When this influence departed for a season, and they listened to 
the voice of the natural man rather than to that, they did exactly 
what every other man in the world has done in like circumstances, 
the deeds of the flesh. Our Methodist friends gall it “ backslid- 
ing.” When in that backslidden state were they any worse than 
other men in the same spiritual state? The error arises not so 
much from the Patriarchs themselves as from the erroneous views 
entertained by their followers of their extreme sanctity, when 
they themselves nowhere professed to be any differently consti- 
tuted from other men, and subject to the same natural and 
spiritual laws. 

But is it, after all, fair to test the man character of Jacob by 
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that of men of the nineteenth century? Is it even reasonable to 
put this ignorant simple Bedouin Shepherd on a par with the man 
of to-day? No! The man with whom to compare Jacob fairly, is 
the man of his own time — Laban for instance. Compare not by 
an isolated act from the life of each, but take the whole life of 
each, so far as the records run, and see that though at the begin- 
ning they had the same strain of blood, and as * blood will tell,” 
so the strain seemed to tell in the life of Jacob, yet as they grew 
older, while Laban clings to his idols and heathen practices, and 
in the end goes back to his lean kine, his Syrian pastures, and to 
engage in the business of making new false gods in the place of 
those stolen by his daughter (who seems to have been her own 
father’s daughter, in respect to her accurate knowledge of the 
difference between “meum” and “teum”), goes back into 
obscurity, and is heard of no more, Jacob develops in knowledge 
of the true God and of men’s real position in His eyes. By 
reason of this development and knowledge, he leaps from his 
knees, in one night’s deep heart experience, from Jacob the 
Supplanter, to Israel, a prince of God. Nor is this the end of his 
development. He constantly advances in the direction of real 
knowledge, until, with every trace of that mean “ strain” eradi- 
cated, he stands before the mightiest monarch of the time, an 
honored guest, and upon his death-bed delivers one of the most 
far-reaching and eloquent of prophecies, and is forever honored 
by the declaration of Jehovah Himself, with “I am the God of 
Jacob.” Could Dr. Parkhurst, or any other nineteenth century 
divine, do any better in the line of development, under the same 
conditions of birth, education, and circumstances ? 

With all our boasted progress and claims to knowledge; with 
all our complacent self-encomiums on our age and nation, and our 
“higher criticism” and extended research, our most distin- 
guished divines have failed to fathom the depth of the God- 
inspired knowledge, so far as their spiritual insight is concerned, 
of even a single one of the “ old Patriarchs.” 


CuarLes Hatsey Moore. 
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DR. HARTT’S VIEW OF THE RUM PROBLEM 
CRITICISED. 


Dr. Henry Hartt wishes the experiment to be made of curing 
the evil of drunkenness by regarding it as a crime, and punishing it 
as such. A proposition of this kind from an M. D. is very re- 
markable. From another, not having studied the science of 
therapeutics, it might not seem so astounding, even in this age of 
the world, that drunkenness should be regarded as a crime, and not 
as it is —a disease. If we imprison for drunkenness, we must just 
as logically imprison for a dozen other things, likewise results of 
heredity and improper conditions of living. Dr. Hartt says: 
“I am persuaded that by this course, and this course alone, we 
should speedily banish it from respectable society to the hands of 
debauchery and crime.” 

Dr. Hartt seems anxious that the rich “ criminal ” should suffer 
the penalty of his crime in like manner as his poorer brother. 
But how could that be managed? The rich man gets drunk 
in his own house. The “world does not see Aim, as he lies in 
stupor — or raves in delirium tremens. (Who is to set “ watch 
and ward” over Aim, and arrest him upon his “ third offence ” ? 
Then it is the disrespectable drunkard, most easily discovered, in 
saloon or gutter, who is to be subjected to the cure — imprison- 
ment. If it were to be tried and actually proved a cure, would 
the thing not work just the reverse of what Dr. Hartt predicts, 
and the committing of the crime be left entirely to the “ unarrest- 
able” upper so-called “ respectable ” class ? 

But let it be first proved that drunkenness és a crime. I don’t 
think it can be done. We nearly all of us believe in heredity, 
nowadays. If we trace our ancestry back according to the Hebrew 
Scriptures we must acknowledge that while Adam was our first 
universal father, Noah was our second, and he was certainly a 
very disreputable drunkard, and the “ crime ” has come down to us, 
through every generation. Added to an inherited craving, there 
is also the baneful effect of false modes of living —the use of 
highly seasoned foods, causing unnatural thirst, and worst of all, 
common to rich and poor alike, is the curse of tobacco, which does 
more to cause excessive drinking than is imagined by the majority 
of mankind. 

Dr. Hartt speaks of “ gifts of a beneficent Providence,” by which 
I suppose he refers to intoxicating liquors. Are they really? 
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I don’t see any “ beneficence ” in such “ gifts.” They have in- 
variably caused evil and wretchedness unlimited — and whenever 
any good ? 

Men can be cured of drunkenness. Why not (from motives of 
economy, if no others)? Substitute for the jail an inebriate 
asylum; “arrest” the man, “imprison ” him there for a while, 
and turn the poor fellow out — not punished but cured. It 
would cost the government no more, just the reverse, for there 
would be little danger of a recurrence. Prisons, as run now, do 
but little to correct error,—the question is do they not largely 
cause it? 

K. Harpy. 
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